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A CONSCIENCE ABOUT CRIME 
EDITOR 


HE problem of crime, and of juvenile crime in particular, 
is a human problem: a statement which may be less of a 
latitude than it seems. The immense increase in indic- 
table oP seo among young people is so often discussed in terms 
of statistics, age-groups, environmental factors and psychological 
types, that the beginning and end of the matter may be forgotten, 
Crime, delinquency, anti-social conduct: call it what you will, it 
is always a person who is involved, someone uniquely created, 
responsible, free, destined for eternal life. Inevitably categories of 
similar delinquents are created; inevitably, too, an analysis of a 
general situation must be attempted. But the misfortunes of the 
condemned are not simply the professional responsibility of those 
who have to deal with them, whether as magistrates, police 
officers, prison officials, psychologists or welfare workers. They 
are the responsibility of the community, and most certainly of the 
community of Christ, the Church. 

To devote a whole number of a review, not specifically con- 
cerned with young people or with social ethics, to the contempor- 
ary problem of juvenile delinquency might seem excessive if the 
problem were merely a technical one: a poliomyelitis of conduct 
which should be left to the expert and about which a lay judgment 
is of little use. In fact this issue of BLACKFRIARS brings together the 
evidence of experts of exceptional authority, but the evidence is 
designed to aia the lay conscience, so that, informed, it ma 
the better arrive at judgment and, if need be, at the action whi 
should implement it. 

Anyone who has spent some time in examining the records of 
boys at a Borstal or in simply talking to them will at once be 
suspicious of generalisations. There are as many problems as there 
are boys. Some, a small minority, are properly subjects for 
pa ot tae treatment. The majority, it may be safely said, 
are average boys who, for a variety of reasons, have taken to 
crime. And those reasons are very often to be sought in homes and 
environments which make dishonesty and contempt for the law 
inevitable. All the contributors to this number are agreed in 
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placing a large responsibility for juvenile crime on the breakdown 
of family life, on the loss of a sense of community which is all 
too faithfully reflected in the children who are deprived of it. 

For Catholics the question has a special importance. It is 
undoubtedly true that the proportion of Catholics in approved 
schools, Borstals and prisons is alarmingly high. Dr Fairfield and 
Mr Owen give reasons which help to explain what is too easily 
supposed to be a scandal. Catholics are in fact over-represented in 
industrial areas where crime, or at least the crime the police 
discover, is most prevalent. To speak with pharisaic disapproval 
of ‘crime’ in a Liverpool slum is not enough. One wonders how 
successfully most people would escape the police-courts if from 
earliest childhood they had lived six in a room, had found their 
natural companions among street-gangs and had been pitch- 
forked at fifteen into a factory where dishonesty and immorality 
had ceased to have much meaning. 

Yet, while the importance ofenvironment must be remembered, 
it must not dominate judgment to such an extent that only a 
hopeless determinism is left. There are countless examples of 
Christian fidelity in unlikely settings, and grace does not wait for 
material perfection before its work can begin. Yet overcrowding, 
the lack of the decencies of life, these are not simply political 
issues: they are moral and religious issues, since they help to create 
the conditions which make delinquency inevitable. Thus Catholics 
should be to the fore in demanding the earliest possible ending 
of the intolerable state of affairs recently revealed in such a survey 
as These Our Children, which only underlines the revelations of the 
Curtis Report of 1946. 

But there is an immediate situation to be redeemed, for even 
an utopia of material decencies will not eliminate crime. And here 
Dr Fairfield’s valuable suggestion that there should be a detailed 
enquiry into the special problem of Catholic delinquents may be 
commended. It will avail nothing to preserve the Catholic 
schools of this country if every effort is not made to relate 
education to responsible Catholic life, to that life in fact which 
Catholic delinquents conspicuously fail to lead. There are, 
however, existing agencies to be used, and for Catholics the parish 
and the school themselves provide a primary setting which, 
ideally, should do much to counteract the materialism of a pagan 
society. It is with the recovery of the sense of the parish as a living 
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community that Catholic boys and girls can best be trained in a 
social conscience. Too often (and the difficulties of crowded classes 
and indifferent homes make it perhaps unavoidable) the religious 
instruction of schooldays is in terms of individual morality, 
isolated from the context of life as it is actually lived; a phase that 
ends at fifteen. It is not exceptional to find a Borstal boy, returning 
to the Sacraments after two years or more, who may have a 
lively conscience about what he calls his ‘own’ sins, but who has 
apparently no conscience at all about society, no understanding 

t he is a member of Christ in his Mystical Body, no sense that 
he ‘belongs’. 

There is an immense variety of organisations which exist to 
deal with young people, whether they are in need of ‘care and 

rotection’ or are already technically ‘delinquents’. Catholics 
ve a great opportunity to bring to this work their own contri- 
bution. Their motive must be vocational, a consciousness of their 
community with their weaker brethren, for the Catholic method, 
from St Paul in prison to Pére Lataste, the founder of the Bethany 
Sisters, is one of com-passion; seeing Christ in the unfortunate, 
remembering Christ’s terrible warning that we shall be judged 
in our love of God by our love of the poor, the hungry, the 
imprisoned. Thus, apart from the special work of societies there 
is the common work of the members of Christ, wherever they 
are. 

The evidence of this number is enough to show how much even 
‘ordinary’ Catholics, untrained in psychology, but trained (as they 
should be) in the love of God, can do to rebuild the broken lives 
of their brethren. Its purpose then, is not extraordinary. It is 
simply to assist in making known a problem, whose solution in 
the end must be related to the charity of Christ. There are other 
problems, perhaps more compelling when seen against the tragic 
background of a civilisation in agony. But large issues can some- 
times neutralise the immediate work to be done at home, and, 
whatever the future holds, the responsibility of the Christian for 
the brother he sees beside him can never grow less. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: CAUSE AND CURE 
LETITIA FAIRFIELD 


P-TOAHIS subject is often discussed as though it were a peculiarly 
[ problem, and one to which a complete solution 
should be found. It is of course neither of these things, but 
a permanent factor to be reckoned with in the up-bringing of the 
young. It is surprising, however, that only of recent years was 
separate provision made for child criminals, though one would 
have thought that their immaturity of mind and body cried aloud 
for recognition in any Christian community. In the eighteenth 
century a child of eight was hanged for arson, and there is a spot 
in Holborn I never pass without a shudder, for here a poor waif 
of twelve, convicted of many robberies, was literally dragged to 
the gallows screaming pitifully for mercy. At the end of the last 
century little children were still being committed to adult prisons, 
where they were subjected to unwholesome extremes of petting 
and harshness. Separate courts for children and a more suitable 
range of punishments, including probation, began under the 
inspiration of a group of Quakers in Birmingham in 1850. In 
1908 appeared the Children’s Act, which has been most unjustly 
represented as a gratuitous attack on parental rights, but was in 
fact an essential instrument for the protection of children from 
gross ill-treatment and abuses for which the common law gave no 
remedy. A new era of humane and constructive approaches to 
the delinquencies of youth had begun. 

Forty years later, when a revised and much more generous 
Children’s Act became law, some 40,707 boys and 3,770 girls 
under seventeen were convicted of indictable offences, and 
27,435 youngsters of non-indictable offences. Very disappoint- 
ingly, this represented a rise amounting to 26% over the previous 
year (1947) in those between eight and fourteen years and of 23%, 
in those between fourteen and seventeen. When all the obvious 
war-time excuses have been made the figures for boys are too 
high to be contemplated with complacency. Let it be noted that 
the figures for girls are still very low; for Catholic girls it is 
probable that they are almost negligible, except in a few localities. 
Where have we gone wrong and why? How is it that for all 
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our costly machinery of humanitarian reform our children still 
lapse so » Hoare and so seriously? There is no simple answer, 
not even the obvious one that religious teaching and family 
moral standards have declined grievously although material 
conditions have improved. In looking for causes of juvenile 
misdeeds, I think we have tended to isolate ‘the child’ too much 
and to forget that the influences which affect him are as wide as 
the community in which he lives. The delinquent child’s problem 
is not only the business of a department of ie Home Office, it is 
the whole problem of original sin. Take, for example, two familiar 
items from the classical lists of causes of child delinquency—lack 
of discipline and lack of moral training. Mr Stott, whose book is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, and whose conclusions I cannot 
wholly support, has done great service in demanding closer 
examination of these phrases. Of ‘lack of discipline’ he remarks 
that ineffective discipline cannot be separated from other faults 
in the parental character. Unless a parent is reasonably loving, 
consistent and well-behaved himself, strict discipline, aide 
if enforced by corporal punishment, is likely to do more harm 
than good. Imitation counts for much also, and if the adults in 


the home set a bad example, no amount of formal moral teaching — 


is likely to be of much avail. 


A very potent though often neglected influence on children’s 


standards of conduct is the general attitude towards law-breaking 


in the community. No one who saw the effects of prohibition — 


in the United States, as I was privileged to do, could have been 
surprised at the results of the maiigle controls and many shor- 
tages in the war and post-war years in this country. Adults of 
any nation crack under excessive strains on their desire for primi- 
tive satisfactions, and their children crack with them. In an 
American city famous for lawlessness I was told by a psychiatrist 
on the Child Guidance clinic staff why he was resigning a well-paid 
post. ‘I’ve got all the professional help I want’ he said, ‘but what 
use is it? The Governor of this State has notoriously removed 
several million dollars from the Treasury; two members of my 
Committee are known to be racketeers. From this window you 
can see an illicit brewery run by an Alderman and a garage 
owned by another town official and used for receiving stolen 
cars.... The delinquent children who are sent to me know all 
this as well as 1 do—and I’m quitting.’ We cannot hope to rival 
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this picturesque record here, but more simple and sordid pilfering 
by adults from the docks, on the railways, and from shops, thefts 
often most inadequately punished by the courts, undoubtedly 
have had evil reactions on the honesty of the children in the homes 
to which these stolen goods were taken. 

A few words should be said about ‘broken homes’, those fruitful 
breeding grounds of crime, because Catholics are perhaps too 
apt to describe them as associated solely with divorce. Disastrous 
as this practice is in the long run, the fact should be faced that 
violent tempers, drunkenness, ——— in the home, create an 
atmosphere as poisonous for the children in certain cases as 
divorce and a remarriage. Some of the most wretched homes I 
have ever known were those ravaged by an insane or mentally 
deficient parent. It is a grave jon now agitating the minds 
of social students, how measures can be devised for protecting 
children in such homes without making dangerous inroads on 
parental rights. 

Let us turn from the contemplation of the multifarious causes 
of juvenile crime to the measures taken to deal with it. There is 
no space available, and indeed no need, to rehearse the now familiar 
story of recent legislation for the protection of children, or to 
describe the elaborate machinery built up by the Home Office 
for the care and training of the delinquent over long years. In 
spite of recent increases in convictions and of certain defects to 
be mentioned later, it is an achievement in which we may justly 
take pride, and it excites the admiration of foreign visitors. The 
approved schools are particularly signalled out for praise by those 
who know them well. It may be most profitable to discuss the 
weaker spots in the defence against crime, and later the special 
case of the Catholic child. 

Children’s Courts. Many of our Courts are outstanding both as 
regards method and personnel. The good sense, firmness and 
ripe wisdom of many Children’s court magistrates is beyond 
praise. But others are still a source of anxiety, in that they 
have not outgrown a dangerous fallacy of the early pioneers that 
children’s aon against the law should be treated like mere 
domestic naughtiness. The Law is not a kind of social service; it 
is something deeper and more majestic, more essential to the 
maintenance of a civilised state, and every person who comes in 
contact with it should be made to realise this truth. Though many 
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of the offences are trivial, others are very serious and of evil omen. 

Some of the major offences of which I have known magistrates 
to be guilty are: failure to bring the parents sufficiently into the 
picture, failure to bring home to the child the seriousness of its 
acts and their possible consequences, failure to realise the impor- 
tance of the Intelligence Quotient, failure to convey to the child 
the meaning of probation and the duties that the probation officer 
owes to the Court if the misbehaviour is continued. Probation 
can be badly misused by unimaginative magistrates who do not 
recognise its limits. How can an unfortunate social worker 
‘supervise’ effectively a girl of fifteen or sixteen whom she has 
never seen before, who has contracted immoral habits and whose 
parents are un-co-operative? An arch offender is the too credulous 
magistrate who believes anything a child says even against the 
word of responsible adults. He or she gives direct encouragement 
to lying, and reinforces all the youngster’s resistance to decent 
influences. I know how very difficult it is to do anything with a 
child who has had such a demoralising experience. I once over- 
heard an illuminating conversation between a solicitor and his 
client in the corridor of a magistrate’s court. ‘Remember that 
everything you say in contradiction of the Probation Officer will 
be checked up, and Mr Blank (the magistrate) doesn’t like 
perjury’. “Then I'd better think again, culley!’ replied the young 
man, rather sadly.... Finally I would include in the black list 
magistrates who can find no use for psychologists (lay or medical), 
and their colleagues who with equal lack of good sense allow 
psychologists to run their Court. 

Here we come to one of the most vexed questions in the whole 
problem. What, if any, is the place of the psychologist! in the 
apparatus of justice: To many persons the answer is quite simply 
none. We have all been children, they say, many of us are parents; 
what more do we want to know about childhood: In the current 
phrase, what has the psychologist got, we haven’t got? This 
specious line of argument ignores the human characteristic of 
forgetting past experiences, the strange veil that hides the workings 
of one human being’s mind from another, the disability we all 
suffer that prevents us from ‘seeing the wood for the trees’ where 
our emotions are involved. It ignores, too, the experience of the 
past thirty years. 

1 I am using the term psychologist to cover medical and lay practitioners. 
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On empirical grounds one can call in evidence the invaluable 
ractical contribution to the welfare of the normal child made by 
psychologists. It was not necessary, we may concede, for psy- 
chologists to teach parents to love their children, or to show 
that early influences in childhood are important. But it was 
necessary, and still is, to emphasise the importance of personal 
relationships in very early life, the need of love, tenderness and 
security oe as such by the child) as a condition of healthy 
growth. The further lesson, that from lack of these things a child 
may drift into neurosis or misbehaviour, apparently quite un- 
related to the original events in its life, was certainly not super- 
fluous. Lastly the psychologists ask us to believe that if a child’s 
bad conduct is due to lack of love or security, the appropriate 
remedy is more love and greater security and not more severity. 
If our ancestors did fully appreciate these facts, then their treat- 
ment of children, especially of what are now called ‘deprived’ 
children, was wholly inexcusable. 

The services which psychologists have rendered to the abnor- 
mal, feeble-minded or maladjusted child are more clearly 
recognised. For these children the technique of the Child Guidance 
Clinic was devised in America, and has been widely copied in this 
country, noteably by Sister Marie Hilda at the Notre Dame 
Clinic in Glasgow. It is deplorable that a few magistrates to this 
day never find a child who requires full investigation of this sort; 
they are the masculine aie of the mother who rejects the 
advice of the health-visitor for an ailing baby on the ground that 
she has ‘buried six’. I have known of feeble-minded children 
birched for offences they could not understand, a child suffering 
from the after-effects of sleepy-sickness repeatedly punished, 
children treated as delinquents who were the victims of bad home 
conditions or physical disabilities quite unexpected by a know-all 
Bench. A careless and misapplied policy of leniency may have 
nearly as unfortunate results. 

The critics of psychologists and certain sag ag clinics 
have of course a strong case owing to the follies of a minority. 
To Catholics their most serious fault is the absence of a moral 
code (though this is the exception, not the rule, as is wrongly 
supposed) or of any understanding of religion. Others, who have 
apparently a more rational conception of morality, would base it 


only on the shifting sands of human relationship, the knowledge 
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and love of God being regarded as superfluous ‘extras’ in edu- 
cation. 

Nor is this the only criticism psychologists have to face. Busy 
magistrates complain that they are overwhelmed by voluminous 
reports dating back to the infancy of the patient, couched in 
unintelligible jargon and recommending impracticable treatment. 
One recalls the story of the too-eloquent French barrister, defend- 
ing a client charged with petty larceny who began: ‘Before the 
creation of the world....’ “A thousand pardons, Monsieur’ 
interrupted the alarmed judge ‘but I am rather busy this morning, 
Let us pass on to the Deluge’. In practice most psychologists have 
no difficulty in coming to an understanding with the magistrates 
they are advising on the kind of reports they require. 

One can sympathise also with the distrust that a Court feels 
for psychologists who, like good determinists, tell the child that 
they ‘know he cannot help what he does’. The aim of psychological 
treatment should be to free and strengthen the will, and not to 
deny its existence. Another source of discord is the reluctance to 
accept a simple motive for a criminal offence. The risk of looking 
too far afield—in defiance of philosophy and common sense—is 
illustrated by an experience of the Cretan campaign. The first 
German parachutists captured were found to be excessively and 
inexplicably thirsty. And this was attributed by an ingenious 
psychiatrist to a resemblance between being dropped by parachute 
and the act of birth. Naturally the infantile memories revived a 
demand for the maternal breast. Some time later it was found 
that all German parachute troops had been dosed with hyoscine 
(a thirst-producing drug) to prevent air-sickness. It was really too 
bad for the theorist. 

A specific fear which keeps many Catholics away from Child 
Guidance clinics is a fear that the child will be subjected to unwise 
or even immoral teaching on sex. This factor is much exaggerated, 
but it is certainly justified by the teachings of some extremists. 
It is only fair to point out however that children do suffer from 
anxieties and mental disturbances associated with sex, and if such 
a case is brought to the clinic, it is not fair to blame the clinic. 
Doctors do not always get the calm and rational co-operation 
from parents and teachers which they are entitled to — 

I have been at pains to examine the case against the clinics, for 
I feel from a considerable experience of them, here and in the 
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United States, that when all is said and done the balance is hand- 
somely on the right side. They help children no one else can help. 
But they should either be in Catholic hands or the staff should 
include some Catholics, and there should be a complete under- 
standing of Catholic vrinciples.2 There is no wholly Catholic 
Child Guidance clinic uth of Liverpool, and in the present state 
of school finances none is likely to be started. It would be 
deplorable if Catholic child delinquents were wholly deprived of 
psychological advice and help. 

Other constructive proposals for our own children are gravely 
hampered by lack of detailed knowledge of the position. It is 
known that a considerable number of Catholic boys appear before 
the Courts, larger than should be found in this situation in view 
of the special advantages of their upbringing. I feel that our 
conditions are so special that an intensive enquiry into a limited 
number of cases of Catholic delinquents, and a more superficial 
survey of the field in all dioceses, would be a most valuable piece 
of work. What part is played by mixed marriages, by employ- 
ment of mothers outside the home, by technically intact but 
grossly unhappy marriages, by lack of healthy recreation in city 
areas? We speculate and discuss endlessly but we do not know, 
and until we know more we can do very little. Any enquiry 
should include a school record and an employment record and a 
frank assessment of school and home discipline, whether it is 
too lax or too severe. Another point on which one hears criticism 
is the lack of skilled after-care for children coming out of Catholic 
approved schools, though the schools themselves appear to be 
steadily improving. 

Our children have a great heritage and it is worth while to 
put out great efforts to save those who are threatened with 
disaster. An analysis of cases would not only help them, it would 
be a substantial addition to the enquiries being made so profitably 
by non-Catholics in the same field. 


2 Many Catholic children attended the London Child Guidance Clinic at Highbury 
before the war, with satisfactory results. 
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THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG OFFENDERS 


Sir Leo PAGE 


ITHIN the limits of a short paper it is possible to deal 

W with no more than a single aspect of juvenile delin- 

quency, if one makes an effort beyond mere generalities. 
I propose to say something about the punishment of young 
oftenders after their conviction in the criminal courts. To justify 
and to explain what I say on this matter I shall assume therefore 
the truth of two statements: the first, that the amount of crime 
committed by young people to be very serious, and the second 
that the character of their offences is often very grave. 

I am by no means one of those who takes the view that the 
young offender is almost always the victim of circumstance, for 
whom punishment in the old-fashioned sense of the word is 
either useless, unjust, or inappropriate. Nevertheless, the most 
modest experience of the juvenile courts teaches one immediate 
lesson. It is that delinquents vary so widely in intelligence, as also 
in material circumstances, that in any decision as to the selection 
of punishment a court must consider carefully every individual 
offender. This is a matter not of sentiment or of mercy but of the 
plainest expediency. If this rule is disregarded, real efficiency of a 
bench is impossible. It is quite impossible for a court either to do 
real justice or to get the best results if it measures out punishments 
by rule-of-thumb methods. Two defendants may have committed 
precisely similar wrongful acts, but it may well be wholly unjust 
and absurd to award them the same penalty. I labour this point 
advisedly because it is the basic principle upon which rests the 
wise administration of criminal law. Again I emphasise that to 
accept this principle does not mean in the least that one rejects 
all severe and painful punishment as necessarily wrong. It means 
only that an saanecilil ian regards all punishment as a form of 
treatment. For some offenders severe punishment may be justified 
by the gravity of their offence, and may be more likely than any 
other treatment to give successful results, or may alone be capable 
of protecting the community: in such cases it should be given. 
But when this is not so, and if equally good, or even better, 
results may well be obtained with only slight punishment, or 
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even without punishment at all, then it would appear to be foolish 
and wrong to insist that painful punishment must be inflicted 
for the only reason that a crime of sufficient gravity has been 
committed. So stated such a proposition may seem to be self- 
evident. It is, however, even today by no means universally agreed. 
There are those who still maintain that the law must be vindicated 
and that this can be done only if courts insist that every grave 
crime is itself not only a justification but an adequate and proper 
reason for a severe penalty. 

Some such simple explanation of the right approach by a court 
to the determination of sentence is necessary if one is to make clear 
one’s view of the actual punishments—which, as I say, I prefer to 
regard as treatments—available to a court whose duty it is to deal 
with young offenders in this country today. One hears from time 
to time complaints that the treatments at the disposal of such a 
court are inadequate. For special classes of delinquents, such as 
those of impaired mentality, I think the complaint is well founded. 
Moreover, as I shall have occasion to explain, there are certain 
types of small boy for whom no existing penalty is really satis- 
factory and sufficient. Broadly speaking, however, I think it is 
true that the serious criticism which can be levelled at the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the trial of young offenders is not that 
insufficient treatments exist but that courts are ignorant and un- 
skilful in the use of those available. 

For our present purposes we may divide delinquents into two 
ages, those of Approved School age (up to a maximum age of 
sixteen), and those of Borstal age (from sixteen to twenty-one). 
At any rate for those in the first of these divisions it is surely clear 
that the prime purpose which a court should have in mind in its 
approach should be to find the best means of help, the treatment 
most likely to effect a reshaping of a young life which has gone 
adrift. Let me illustrate this by a story told by Mr C. A. Joyce, 
the very wise and experienced headmaster of the Cotswold 
Approved School. It is his excellent custom to enlist the aid of 
local ladies who are charitable enough to come into the school 
in the evenings to make friends with small boys recently com- 
mitted to the school, woefully ignorant as they are of almost 
everything with which in happy homes parental care surrounds 
little boys. One such lady had for an hour or more talked with a 
new boy of thirteen, and listened to him as he described his life, 
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his habits, and friends. She was quite appalled. In the end she 
could bear it no more. ‘ But this is awful, limmy,’ she said. 
‘Don’t you know what good, decent behaviour is?’ ‘No, Miss’, 
he replied quite simply and sincerely, ‘what good is it2’ It is 
through no fault of theirs that such pathetic children are what 
they are. There can surely be no one who wishes merely to 
punish them for whatever wrong thing they have done. There 
can surely be no one who does not wish to give them a decent 
chance in life. 

For what are technically called ‘children and young persons’, 
then, the juvenile courts have armoury enough, save that there 
is a dearth of suitable institutions and schools for boys and girls 
who are mentally incapable of benefit from the régime of an 
ordinary approved school. For them there is a very great scarcity 
of accommodation, and the problem they present is a serious one. 
It is true, too, that some part of this armoury exists at present 
only on paper. Thus, certain new types of remand centres and 
detention centres provided by the Criminal Jutsice Act of 1948 
have not yet been built and there is little hope that they can be 
built until this or some succeeding government makes a better 
showing in its building programme than the lamentable chaos 
since 1945. It is not reasonable to expect labour and material to 
be diverted for the provision of prisons, Borstals, and approved 
schools so long as millions of decent citizens clamour in vain for 
the promised homes for which they have already waited for 
years. Apart, however, from these special classes of mentally 
retarded young offenders and these new institutions provided by 
the 1948 Act, the general position is that the juvenile courts have 
remand homes and a probation system which enable them to 
make adequate enquiries into the individual needs of convicted 
young people, and to place them under lengthy supervision in 
proper cases. There is no punitive clement in such control or 
‘treatment’ by the courts as this: it is wholly reformative. In 
different types of cases, where something more than a mere verbal 
warning from the bench is necessary, but no long supervision is 
required, a useful check can be administered to the older boys 
who are already carning wages by the imposition of a finc. 
Finally, in this brief and incomplete synopsis of sanctions most 
commonly used, there are approved schools and, for boys who 
have reached the age of sixteen, there are Borstal institutions. 
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1 myself make no pretence to be an expert on juvenile courts. 
For what it is worth, therefore, my own strong opinion is that 
sufficient alternative treatments are at the disposal of juvenile 
court justices, and the the real trouble is that so large a proportion 
of justices use these punishments with the utmost stupidity. I 
have been led to this view not, as I frankly admit, by any par- 
ticularly wide experience as a member of a juvenile court panel, 
but from a detailed and fairly extensive examination of the 
subsequent criminal records of prisoners who in their early years 
have been sentenced by justices of almost unbelievable ineptitude. 
I remember the remark made to me by the headmaster of a very 
large approved school a few months before his retirement. I 
asked him what circumstance, if any, stood out as the most 
remarkable in connection with the work which he was leaving 
after so many years. He replied at once that he was in no doubt at 
all. It was that he was quite sure that his work would have been of 
far greater value if the boys committed by justices to his school 
had been chosen with greater skill and knowledge. “Speaking 
figuratively’, he said, ‘half my boys ought never to have been sent 
to me at all, and the other half ought to have been sent far earlicr’! 

Again and again one finds different evidence that confirms this 
opinion of the ignorance and lack of skill of justices in the choice 
of treatment. Thus, probation ordered time after time upon the 
same offender so that the only effect was to induce in his mind a 
contemptuous belief that he could commit crimes with virtual 
impunity. Or the imposition of useless and unconstructive fines 
when what a boy needed was the wise control and guidance of a 
probation officer. I have been told by more than one Chief 
Constable that his police almost refused to interest themselves in 
the detection of young offenders, so surely had they come to 
expect foolish action by the justices when they were convicted. 

It remains to say something of the older lads of Borstal age. 
These, of course, are sentenced by superior courts for their major 


offences. In their case, too, grievous mistakes in their treatment 


are made. Lest it may be thought that I exaggerate the evils and 
extent of this judicial ignorance, I refer anyone who may doubt 
the accuracy of my criticism to each official annual Report of the 
Commissioners of Prisons published of recent years. In each Report 
the Commissioners record their distress at the number of young 
offenders committed to the contamination of an adult prison 
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rather than given a Borstal training, as also to the large numbers 
of adolescents committed to prison for very short terms of a few 
months, and indeed sometimes of a few weeks. Such sentences 
familiarise young men with prison and destroy its deterrent 
influence, while Sains too short to allow any useful training to 
be done. Once again, for my own part, the lesson to be learnt is 
not to demand new types of punishment but to take trouble to 
understand and to use wisely those which already exist. 

One melancholy fact is undeniable. The worst young prisoners 
of today of the twenty-five to thirty years of age group are a very 
terrible problem. I have been told by prison officers who 
have worked with offenders all their adult lives that thcy arc 
meeting today in prison men in their late twenties and carly 
thirties apparently more wicked than any whom they have ever 
known. Not long ago I heard a curious confirmation by older 
prisoners of this judgment. The manner of it was odd enough to 
provoke a smile but the substance was tragedy. I was talking to 
the Catholic priest of Dartmoor prison about these saddening 
young men, and he told me that he had recently asked an elderly 
inmate of Dartmoor with many convictions what he thought of 
these problem cases. “Well Father’, he replied, ‘they’re real bad. 
In fact’, he said, ‘’'m worried about it. The other night, Father, — 
some of us older ones were talking about it and we were all f 
agreed that just now we're getting a very bad class of man into prison. — 

The relevance of all this to de subject matter of this article is _ 
that it is so frequently the mistakes made by the criminal courts — 
in their formative years which produce these insoluble problems _ 
a few years later. But I must not be taken to suggest that unskilful — 
treatment by courts of justices is the main cause of further crime. | 
It is one cause, and since I have been writing of punishment I have 
made clear that side of the matter. But the biggest causes are 
deeper and still more powerful. To-day clever psychologists are 
confident that they can tell us not only what causes crime but 
how to cure it. Perhaps in some small proportion of cases they 
are right. But I am an old fashioned man. I do not think this 
great stream of wrong doing will be halted by any tricks or 
slogans. To stem it we shall need the barrier of principles. Is it 
too late to suggest that our legislators might consider if there is 
not something to be said for Christianity and the Ten Command- 
ments? 
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THE DELINQUENT IN BORSTAL 
RALPH OWEN 


HERE are at any one time about three thousand boys 
and young men in the Borstals of this country. They vary 


in age from sixteen to twenty-three years of age (for 
though a youth must be under twenty-one when he is sentenced, 
he can be nearly twenty-four when he leaves). They vary also 
considerably in the degree of their experience of crime. They are 
rarely first offenders: if a boy is sent to Borstal on his first appear- 
ance in Court, it signifies either that his offence was very grave, 
or that he had in See been committing offences for some time 
before he was caught. Most have been on probation, often more 
than once; many have been to Home Office Approved Schools. 
They have almost certainly been in the habit of committing 
offences for not less than twelve or eighteen months, and may 
quite easily have been doing so for as much as ten or twelve years. 

They come from all over England and Wales, and from all 
walks of life, though the vast proportion are from the big cities, 
and from the working-class homes of those cities. There are a 
small number from criminal homes, where father or mother are 
known to the police; but in most cases the families are sound 
enough, and no other member has been in trouble. The broken 
home produces its quota, the home, that is, where one parent is 
missing by reason of death, desertion, separation or divorce: 
but in view of the number of such homes nowadays this is not as 
significant as at first might appear. One would need to know the 
statistics of such homes as against normal homes, and the number 
of good, honest young men who had been brought up in them, 
helene one could form a sound judgment. 

Educationally they range from the boy not far removed from 
mental deficiency to the boy of superior intelligence, though the 
latter is only one or two per cent of the whole. Most fall under the 
head of ‘average’. Brains are not a distinguishing mark of the 
criminal classes. 

It will be seen that this is a very ‘mixed bag’, and not a very 
encouraging one at that. Obviously, classification and segregation 
are essential if any effective training is to be done. To this end, 
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each boy is sent immediately after conviction to one of two 
reception centres, where he is extensively ‘vetted’ for a period 
of eight weeks. His physical, mental and psychological condition; 
his educational standards and aptitudes; his vocational bent and 
capabilities; his home conditions and history; his character 
generally and the possible causes of his delinquency; all these are 
examined by an experienced staff of men and women. He is then 
allocated, with a dossier of information and recommendations, 
to one of the fourteen available training Borstals. These vary 
greatly in character. There are four walled institutions, where 
adequate security is available; the other ten are entirely ‘open’, but 
scarcely two alike—one was built by Borstal boys before the 
war, one is a converted mansion, several are hutted camps. 

When the boy reaches his Borstal, he is given a very full and 
busy life adapted to his particular needs. If he is capable of bene- 
fitting from Trade Training there are courses which he can take— 
between sixty and seventy such courses are constantly in progress, 
teaching about a dozen trades. If he is illiterate or backward, he 
will be given formal education, and every effort is made to 
stimulate every boy educationally, to broaden his mind, and to 
give him fresh interests and hobbies. He will find plenty of healthy 
sport, and plenty of good books to read. He is assured of excellent 
medical attention, where necessary; and indeed the remedying, 
where possible, of physical defect is an important aspect of recla- 
mation. His spiritual needs will be ministered to by a Chaplain 
of his own denomination—in the case of Catholics, the neigh- 
bouring parish priest. 

As has been said, Borstals vary greatly in character, and not 
only in physical character. There are Borstals for the younger and 
for the older boy; for the more hopeful and for the more hardened; 
Borstals with dormitories and Borstals with rooms; there are 
two—one open, one walled—for the physically or mentally 
sub-normal; and so on. But in all one asic principle obtains, 
well-tried over forty years—the individual training of the boy 
in a ‘House’. This is in charge of a Housemaster, assisted by a 
matron and two or three House Officers. The boy goes into this 
House on arrival and in it he will live and move and have his 
being until he leaves. From it he goes to work in the morning, 
and to it he returns in the evening. His Housemaster is to all 
intents ‘in loco parentis’, and he and his staff make it their business 
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to know the individual boy and his circumstances, and will direct 
the course of his training in all its aspects. The Housemaster is 
always at hand to help, encourage and advise, as also to reprove 
and correct as occasion may demand. And Borstal has always been 
more than fortunate in attracting to this exacting work men with 
a real sense of vocation. Certainly it is to them, and the staffs 
working with them, that Borstal owes its special character. All 
other aspects of the training have their place, their very important 
place; but just as the home is the focal point of normal civilised 
life, and all other activities centre round it, so the ‘House’ is the 
focal point of a Borstal boy’s life. And though institutional life 
can never be a wholly normal thing, and is clearly only to be 
resorted to when other means have failed, the House system does 
its level best to bring normality into it, and to provide the 
stability, the sense of security, the kindly relationships, the 
ordered discipline without which the boy’s personality cannot 
adjust and mature. 

An all important matter in the training of the boy is the 
question of the moment he should leave the institution. The 
Borstal sentence is a flexible one. The boy is sentenced by the 
judge merely to “Borstal Training’. This signifies that he is 
to be under supervision for four years, of which a minimum of 
nine months and a maximum of three years must be spent in a 
Borstal Institution: the remainder of the four years is spent in 
conditions of freedom under the supervision of the after-care 
association. It is of the essence of the sentence that this latter is of 
equal importance with the institutional treatment, and indeed it 
completes it. It will be seen that there is a wide discretion left as 
to when exactly the boy should pass from one to the other. The 
decision rests in practice largely with the people who know him, 
namely the institution officials, who constitute a board monthly 
for this purpose and make their recommendations. It is obvious 
that on this board, the boy’s Housemaster has a vital part to play. 
In deciding the issue the question is not so much, “How long has 
he done:’, nor even pe ‘How has he behaved:?’, but, ‘Is he 
fit to take his place in life once again? Has he changed his ideas 
of right and wrong? Has he shown the will to put his decisions 
ee poe Will he know how to live a happy and a useful 
ife2 

Once chosen for release (which will take place about three 
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months later), the after-care association—already in touch with 
him and his home—goes into action and makes the final arrange- 
ments for his re-establishment in life. On leaving he will be in the 
care of a Borstal Associate, almost certainly a Probation Officer, 
in his home town, and will receive all possible assistance as and 
when he needs it. 

What of results? Over the years the figures do not vary greatly, 
though they are naturally affected by conditions in the country, 
By and large, between six and seven out of ten boys never get 
into the hands of the police again. In those institutions catering 
for the better type, the figure is often over 80%; in those for the 
more hardened, as low as 50%. It must be remembered too that a 
proportion of those who re-offend, and are returned to Borstal 
for further training, make good afterwards. Though these figures 
give no ground for complacency, they are surely enough to justify 
Borstal as a method of reclaiming the delinquent. 

I now propose to break into the personal pronoun to give my 
impressions of the Catholic boy in Borstal as I have known him 
over eighteen years. And I do so of set purpose, for what follows 
is the result of personal experience, and other Catholics working 
in Borstal may have different experiences, and may legitimately 
come to other conclusions. Nor am I so foolish in anything I may 
say as to imply any criticism of those who have had the handling 
of the boy before he comes to Borstal. We who work amongst 
them are too subject to criticism ourselves for our own failures 
to fall into that error; and we know only too well that the best of 
systems must fail sometimes. Nor do I belong to that school which 
thinks that the blame for sin must always be attributed to someone 
other than the sinner. 

It remains that we cannot afford to neglect the painful fact 
that something over 20% of the population of Borstal are 
registered as Catholics. Whether that is an undue proportion it is 
impossible to tell without accurate statistics of the exact number 
of baptised Catholics (as opposed to practising ones) in the 
country, and without knowing how many of these are centred in 
the handful of large cities from which such a high percentage of 
Borstal boys are recruited. But whether or no itis a due proportion, 
it is one which a Catholic can only deplore. My hope is therefore 
that in what I have to say there may be something which may be 
of help to those who have to deal with Catholic children. 
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First, there are many boys who put their names down as 
Catholic, who have in fact never had any instruction whatever, 
have never attended a Catholic School, nor received any Sacra- 
ment except Baptism. They are of course almost always the 
product of homes where the parents have lapsed, or of mixed 
marriages where the Catholic partner has died or otherwise 
disappeared. It is interesting that they have almost invariably 
been baptised, and it is equally interesting that the boy on such a 
slender basis puts himself down as Catholic. If I were asked to 
hazard a guess at the number of these (and it is a guess), I would 
say not more than one in ten. 

Secondly, the vast proportion of Catholic boys in Borstal have 
ceased to frequent the Sacraments for some time, and often since 
leaving school. It seems clear that the sudden impact of a pagan 
civilisation in factory, cinema, newspapers and so on has been, 
for them at least, overwhelming in its effect. It is not so much that 
they are thrown suddenly amongst temptations to sin (though that 
is true enough) as that they find themselves in a world where ‘no 
sensible fellow’ bothers about religion. Boys hate to be odd, and 
to be a practising Christian in England today is nothing if not odd. 
It is easy to say that a good Catholic boy should be able to stand 
up against this, but if one is fifteen, if one has been used to being 
amongst a churchful or a schoolful of Catholics, if one has not 
reached that point at which the unquestioning faith of the child 
has been fused with the intellectual convictions of the man, is it 
so surprising that the avalanche of ignorance and indifference and 
even hostility carries him away? I am well aware that this is not 
the only cause. Sometimes it is the other way round; the boy has 
abandoned the practice of his religion because it cannot be squared 
with his manner of life. But in most cases, I think, the religion is 
first dropped, the delinquency follows. Nor do I forget that there 
are often accompanying causes in the home, where the parents 
may have either given bad example, or failed to give any example 
at all. But there can be no denying the relevance of this problem. 
Great interest attaches therefore to present-day attempts to solve 
it, for anything which helps to carry the boy through this period 
and weld him into the life of the Church, strengthening his sense 
of membership and deepening his understanding of the Faith 
will also lessen the small, sad trickle into Borstal. 

Allied to this is the question of his store of knowledge of the 
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Faith. Often this appears to be lamentably small, even when he 
has been to a Catholic school. There are of course the boys whose 
defective intelligence explains this; and there are those who know 
nothing because they never put themselves out to learn. But, for 
the most part, I am satisfied that it is not that the boy does not 
know, but that he has forgotten; and he has forgotten because 
he has ceased to assimilate his knowledge to the day to day realities 
of his life. It has ceased to affect his existence or to assist him in his 
daily cares; and knowledge which has no practical value soon 
becomes confused, and drops out of mind. A similar phenomenon 


is observable generally amongst Borstal boys in matters of | 


ordinary education; the knowledge which has not been used has 
ebbed away startlingly. Though, therefore, there is nothing 
specially significant about the confused state of the Catholic’s 
knowledge, it is of serious consequence, as it produces a vicious 
circle. Because he has given up the practice of his religion, his 
knowledge grows dim; because it grows dim he has less and less 
fuel with which to re-kindle his faith. 

Though all this is not very cheering—and indeed one must not 
look for over-much cheer in this work—there is a brighter side 
to the picture which I have seen more and more with the years. 
Deep down in the soul of almost every one of them, the Faith is 
there. They believe. Bad they may have been and neglectful of 
their religious duties, but something remains—and an all- 
important something. They retain a certainty of God’s existence, 
they acknowledge the claims upon them of the Church. They 
have an assurance of moral truth; they know that right and wrong 
exist, and they have a desire for better things, though they may be 
in rebellion against that very desire. They reach Borstal when 
arrest, trial and conviction have stripped them of pleasures, of 
liberty, of home. They are brought once again into contact with 
the Church and its Sacraments. In such matters one cannot count 
results; but certainly strange miracles of grace do occur. Some, 
as it were, take one look and plunge back into the Church like 
tired travellers into cool water. Others skirt the brink for months, 
wanting and yet not wanting, hoping and yet fearing, and at last 
they slip in. Even those who to all seeming stand aloof and un- 
caring have sometimes, I think, felt a distant longing, and who 
shall say if it may not find effect at last? 
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THE TOUCHSTONE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY! 
CHARLES BurRNsS 


ONCE gave a talk to sixth-form boys in a Catholic public 
[=< about delinquency, and at the end of it one of my 

audience remarked: ‘with all due respect, sir, I think you have 
been talking nonsense. I think that human beings are responsible 
and if they do wrong they should be punished, unless they are 
mentally defective’. That is a perfectly reasonable and refreshing 
statement concerning the freedom of the will and the essential 
simplicity of human action. At the other extreme we find the 
elaborate analyses of human motivation made by sociologists 
and psychologists, which appear to deny all freedom of choice and 
responsibility. 

The subject of delinquency is indeed nowadays a touchstone 
for everybody’s opinion—expert or not, and the trouble is that 
they are all in the right—in varying degrees. Every general 
statement needs qualification and particular application, but so 
often we get nothing but the general statement dogmatically 
pronounced. 

For example we are told that the main causes for the alleged 
increase in juvenile delinquency are to be traced to the lack of 
religion, with the consequent decline in the stability of family life 
and in respect for authority. But, for argument’s sake, a State 
could be imagined where there was no family life or religion, as 
we conceive it, but in which the social sanctions against theft 
were so stringent that delinquency of this type would be prac- 
tically eliminated. We have no proof that in he Middle Ages or 
in Victorian England, there was less minor delinquency such as 
pilfering, than we get now. We have only exact figures for the 
past half century or so—a period which has seen two very major 
wars—themselves both a symptom of man’s fallen nature, and the 
causes of further depravity and lawlessness in Society. 

If we narrow this general framework somewhat and consider 
the decline of parental authority as a main cause, we have again 
to elaborate, distinguish and expand the idea, to make it reasonable 
and applicable to the subject, otherwise it remains a mere formula. 


1 The Young Lag by Sir Leo Page. (Faber and Faber; 18s.). Delinquency and Human Nature 
by D. H. Stott. (Carnegie Trust Report). 
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Parental authority like other authority, is mediated through a 


person; it is accepted and acted upon if that person is loved and 
respected, otherwise it is merely a code imposed by force and 
fear, leading to rebellion and evasion, not made part of the self. 
A child, especially, goes for a person rather than an ideal or a law, 
just as we accept the laws of God in the fullest sense because we 
love the Person of Christ. A parent who has no real love or 
understanding for his child may have a strong sense of the moral 
law—in a narrow sense may teach it and enforce it through the 
sanction of fear, but we need not be surprised if the child not 
only does not accept it but rebels against it; or he does accept it, 
but suffers in the unfolding of his character in so doing. Therefore 
this matter of parental authority and discipline is seen to be one 
of personal relationships within the family; affection, security, 
mutual respect are essential. But the way in which these feelings 
operate at different ages, and in different individuals and families, 
is infinitely varied and subtle; which is where the psychiatrist and 
psychologist come in. 

Delinquency may be found in families where there is too much 
or too little in the way of authority, and still more where it is 
divided; this means in effect that it occurs through a faulty 
emotional relationship between parent and child, of which 
authority is one aspect. To elucidate just where this breakdown in 
relationship has occurred is not to excuse the delinquency but to 
understand its nature, apply the appropriate somal and try to 
prevent its recurrence; if possible to catch it very early and seek 
to prevent it from becoming chronic, as we try to do in Child 
Guidance Clinics. Thus it would seem the psychologist joins 
hands with the stern upholder of more general and indispensable 
— We shall examine later how the apparent contradiction 

tween the moralist with his free will, and the ‘social scientist’ 
with his psychological determinism, may be resolved. Now, 
however, it is necessary to raise a further question which the 
common-sense reader may well ask, and one which will bring us 
to the heart of our subject and to a consideration of two recent 
books. Are we not making too much of a mystery and a muddle 
of what is essentially a simple matter: one, to repeat, of simple 
disobedience of definite laws, such as those against property— 
simply requiring sterner methods of punishment by parent, teacher 
and, where necessary, the Court? 
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The answer once more is that we are talking about something 
multiple as if it were singular, about something of great variety 
as though it were all of a kind. After all, delinquency merely 
means an offence against the law, which may range from breaking 
a window to breaking into a bank, which includes sexual mis- 
behaviour and continual truancy. So that really one should speak 
of ‘the Delinquencies’. 

Again there is no such person as ‘the Delinquent’: there are 
numerous children and young people of a tremendous variety 
ranging from the ‘normal’ to the defective and psychopathic, 
coming from all types of home (though mostly not too good). 

It is only those who have had intimate personal contact with 
delinquents who can speak about them with authority, and there 
are two recent books on the subject which merit attention, 
written from very different points of view, and just happening to 
coincide in the time of publication. Sir Leo Page, a magistrate, 
bases his book on interviews with twenty-three ‘young lags’, 
mostly round about the age of twenty, who were considered 
likely to become persistent offenders. All of them have had a 
series of convictions and a variety of sentences—mostly ending 
up in prison or Borstal. 

The author in one chapter gives a composite portrait and tells 
us that.... ‘we are dealing in the persistent offenders of this age 
group, not with an abnormal person but with a perfectly normal 
young man who has gone wrong’. Yet, he tells us; ‘this type of 

oung man is below the ordinary standard of intelligence and 
owledge’. Again: ‘his whole mental development and outlook 

is often still at the adolescent stage’: ‘even when he grew up with 
his parents in his formative years they seldom exercised any 
influence which was not bad’. Can it be said that a young man of 
this type is ‘perfectly normal’: Surely his character is deformed, 
his intelligence unformed, his emotional relationships with his 
fellow-beings undeveloped and unsocial: If we consider the 
formative influences in the earlier years of these lads we find that 
in at least three quarters of them the homes have been broken or 
unhappy—often grossly so. It is therefore not going too far to 
conclude that the vital factor in the formation of delinquents lay 
in the early influences in the home, and that it is not so much the 
lack of didactic moral training as the absence of security, affection, 
and interest, which is to blame. Sir Leo is describing what is 
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tactically a finished product, when the delinquent character is 
ee and fixed; may it not be better, then, to tackle its begin- 
nings? This is in fact what psychologists and psychiatrists, are 
trying to do. Not, as Sir Leo .uggests, in the ‘laboratory and 
consulting-room’, but in the Clinics for mothers and children, in 


Remand Homes and Approved Schools; and the most important _ 


field of work at present, I would claim, is the Child Guidance 
Service. ! 

Here are seen the beginnings of delinquency, before cases get 
into Court; here are studied in close detail those families which 
form the seed-bed of crime and psychopathy; at this stage attempts 
can be made to save the child from becoming a delinquent 
character, while still reacting to a situation which perhaps can be 
altered (for example by the work of Family Service Units and 
other forms of intensive social work) or from which the child 
can be removed, if this proves inevitable. The kind of family 
situations which produce delinquency have been described 
recently in a book by a psychologist, Mr D. H. Stott, who has 
lived for a period of years in an Approved School, and acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the earlier history and background of these 
boys. There are a hundred and two of them, described in over 
three hundred large pages, and the reading is a formidable task. 

Mr Stott rte with remarkable regularity a series of family 
situations such as some form of separation, anxiety over health of 
the mother, insecurity through threats of desertion, and so on, 
which cause states of such emotional tension that the result is a 
kind of breakdown into delinquency. There is also found in many 
cases a precipitating traumatic factor such as bombing experience. 
By grouping his cases he finds, too, that certain typical reactions 
occur of which the symptom is delinquency. The commonest of 
these he calls ‘avoidance-excitement’ which is in effect an effort 
by means of thrills and escapades to avoid the poignancy of 
anxiety. Other motives were: resentment or spite, delinquent- 
attention, inferiority-compensation, and the second most frequent, 
a wish, mainly unconscious, for removal from home. 


1 Sir Leo Page, while appraising the work of some psychiatrists, has some hard things to 
say about others. Psychiatry has certainly been over-sold to the public and deserves 
criticism, but this is not the place to go into all that. Mr Stott on the other hand, like 
some other psychologists, is apt to rush in where even psychiatrists fear to tread. One 
cannot help ing that his fertile mind has found more in his delinquents than was 
actually there, but he is extremely stimulating. 
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It would be possible to criticise these groups of motivation, 
particularly the last (which is based on the attitude of not caring 
whether they were caught or not; but this is not equivalent to a 
desire to be removed from home, even ‘unconscious’; it is much 
more a case of becoming “bloody-minded’.) 

A more general criticism might be made that we do not know 
whether, by taking a similar group of non-delinquents and asking 
them questions on the same lines, we might not find the same 
emotional situations—which have not led to delinquency in their 
case. Mr Stott is aware of course of this, and does not claim that 
he is proving cause and effect—which most people find all too 
easy to do for their own theories. There are however other pieces 
of research which corroborate much of Mr Stott’s observations. 
Apart from the now classic book by Sir Cyril Burt, ‘The Young 
Delinquent’, there is a study by Dr J. Bowlby: ‘Forty Juvenile 
Thieves’, which appears to demonstrate that early separation 
from the mother had been productive of what he terms the 
‘affectionless’ type of delinquent in a very large porportion, as 
contrasted with an equal number of non-delinquent controls, 
where this factor was not found. From whatever angle we study 
the problem, one main conclusion seems to be clear: unhapp 
homes breed delinquency. But we find too that in a family which 
is relatively happy and stable, one particular child may turn 
delinquent, because that home is unhappy for him. He may be less 
wanted, less clever, less popular than the others. So we are led to 
find the immediate causes in the bosom of the family, but as the 
family is not an isolated unit (though nowadays it has tended to 
become so, especially in new housing estates of large cities), we 
have to see the family against the background of the structure of 
Society: its morals, customs, religion and culture. These are the 
social ‘causes’ of delinquency, from over-crowding and cinemas 
to absence of Faith; they all hang together. 

However much the individual is conditioned by his make-up 
and his environment, and his behaviour determined thereby, he 
still remains responsible (unless he is mentally incurable). In 
return for the fellowship and security which he needs, in the 
family and in Society, he has to give co-operation and obedience 
to the laws and sanctions of his fellows; it is part of the treatment 
of the delinquent to demand that of him in propor‘‘on to his 
capacity. Here the moralist and the psychologist can agree. 
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(There may even be a place for retributive punishment in this | 


contract between man and his nature; because while punishment 
is only deterrent and reformative to the present-day reformer (as 
it is to Sir Leo), to the philosopher it has an element of restoration 
of a sense of order which has been disturbed, and the psychologist 
might call it the ‘restitution-principle’.) 

I have not attempted to review the two books mentioned in the 
ordinary sense, because the bulk of both of them consists in 
description and discussion of cases, but the varying points of view 
are implicit in my remarks. Each of the aks will please those 
who already agree and annoy those who don’t, but the catholic- 
minded Catholic should regard them as complementary and not 
exclusive. We all have a great deal to learn from each other, and 
we should not allow the juvenile delinquent—our little brother 
in Christ—to become the whipping-boy of our prejudices. 


NOTICE 
The December number of BLACKFRIARS 
will contain ‘ERIC GILL: A RETROSPECT’ 
by Desmond Chute, and articles on the Colour 
Problem by Finbar Synnott, O.P. and Raymond 
Devas, O.P., as well as the usual features. 
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THE SINNER WHO LOOKS LIKE A SAINT 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


E pécheur est au coeur méme de la chrétienté....‘The sinner 

stands at the very heart of Christendom. No one is more 

competent than he to say what it all means—no one unless 
it be the saint.’ These words of Péguy might form a text for a 
great many contemporary Catholic novels: you think not only 
of Greene, but of Waugh too, of Mauriac. And as you follow the 
unfolding drama of the lives created by them you sometimes 
find that in the end the sinner comes to look suspiciously like a 
saint. Are the novelists justified? Can the sinner be a saint? 

We shall perhaps find an answer if, to begin with, we examine 
Péguy’s words more closely. Why is the sinner the central figure? 
Why is he more competent than others to say what Christianity 
is about? Because Christianity is the religion of redemption, of 
rescue, of mercy, of the tenderness of God: because Christianity 
means the coming of light from darkness, of life from death: the 
dry bones live again. And it is the sorrowing sinner who knows 
this process, knows it in his heart, far more than the ninety-nine 
who need not penance: it is the sinner who knows the need of a 
Saviour by more than hearsay: it is the sinner who knows the 
grace of God not as an empty term in a textbook or a sermon but 
as a reality longed for, fled from, gained and lost again, known as 
a blinded man knows light and colour. 

Clearly we are using the word sinner, when we speak thus, in 
a special sense. Mary, who was a sinner in the city, Peter, who 
denied, out of cowardice, the Christ he loved, all the millions 
of human beings who fail from weakness to keep the law of 
God: yes, you can call them sinners, but they are sinners in a 
very different sense from those who deliberately turn their love 
into hate, who coldly deride God and his law, who blandly 
ignore the reality they have once known. These others sin, but 
they struggle; they disobey God, but they love God or they long 
to love God; and so it is that in fact their love can become a deep 
and consuming fire in them, in a way that is unimaginable to 
the externally pious Christians to whom these buffetings are 
quite unknown and who perhaps are complacent about their 
success in keeping the law. 
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So we begin to understand more clearly why Christ was the 
friend of sinners; we begin to see a deeper truth in Aquinas's 
dictum that the sins of the flesh are less grave than the sins of the 
mind, than pride and hatred and despair. Father Vincent McNabb 
once said: “When our Lord looks on a sinner, he isn’t a sinner: 
he used to be’. But does that mean that his sinful habits fall away 
like a garment, that he is suddenly and completely free? It may, 
for indeed there are plenty of examples of the sudden conversion 
which does bring about a sudden and complete change of charac- 
ter; but it may not, it may mean a different sort of change: a 
change from being a sinner in the deeper and more real sense of 
one who hates God to being a sinner in this other more technical 
- superficial sense of one who loves God but is not yet wholly 

Lee. 

‘The flesh lusteth against tie spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh.... The good which I will, I do not, but the evil which I 
will not, that I do.” The more one studies human behaviour the 
more one realises the degree to which it is determined. We have 
free will, we can choose, we can make up our own minds, yes, 
but not always, and certainly quite often not completely: there 
are conditions of mind and body in which freedom is in fact 
impossible, as in obsessional states; but quite apart from that, 
there are all the situations in which freedom is not wholly des- 
troyed but diminished, there are all the ‘enemies of the voluntary’ 
of which we read in the moral theologians; and among these is 
the habitus retractatus—the habit which has been repented of but 
is not yet eradicated. The sin goes on; but it is sin d contreceur, it 
represents not the deepest but only a superficial direction of the 
will; and that means more than that the guilt involved is con- 
siderably diminished. 

We must not think too exclusively in terms of warring 
impulses: the hoped-for issue of the struggle is not just light in 
place of darkness but light out of darkness: the light will be the 
greater for the preceding darkness because it is in darkness that 
the light is engendered; the love will be the greater for the 
preceding betrayals, because, as with Peter, it is in the sorrow for 
the betrayals that the greatest love is born. Sorrow is creative. 

The sinner then, in this sense of the word, is indeed at the heart 
of Christendom because it is in him preeminently that the Christian 
mystery is achieved, the divine alchemy is achieved; the sinner 
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knows better than others what Christianity is about because to 
him sin and grace, mercy, forgiveness, are not words learned in a 
catechism but ro ag in the immediacy of bitter ex- 

rience; and the sinner, finally, may indeed come to look very 
like a saint because this process that is going on in him all the time, 
this constant struggling towards the light and constant recession 
into the darkness, is a process in which love, though he may not 
believe it, is always increasing and increasing until in the end it 
may lead him to martyrdom. 

Are we then to sin in order that all this may come about in us? 
Obviously no; not only because in any case the end cannot 
justify the means; not only because in any case sin is a violence 
against the nature of God and of truth, which no good result to 
ourselves could begin to justify; but because we should then not 
be sinners in this sense at all: we should be throwing ourselves 
into sin instead of struggling against it. And that very fact may 
correct us if we allow ourselves to think that perhaps then after 
all our sins do not matter much, or even to pride ourselves on 
them. 

It can never be true to say, Pecca fortiter: Sin away as hard as 
you can and then you'll become a saint. If we do we are in fact 
moving in precisely the opposite direction: we are not hungering 
and thirsting after justice even while failing to achieve it; we are 
turning our backs on it. If we deliberately and coldly choose evil, 
or if we begin to take a lenient view of our sins and to tell ourselves 
that they a not matter, we are necessarily turning further and 
further away from God, not struggling towards him. And that 
hardening of the mind to evil has a sequel very far removed from 
sanctity: for it can end logically only in a freezing of the will in 
evil which ultimately becomes immovable, and the soul is then 
in hell. 

What we can and must say is that, provided the struggle is 
really going on, provided the longing for God is really increasing, 
then however many the failures continue to be, even though to 
seventy times seven times, still there is hope because the light and 
the life are at work beneath the surface and they will shine forth 
in novissimo die, there will be the music and the feasting for the 
prodigal’s return in the end. 

If all this is true it provides us in passing with an answer which 
is not always adverted to in dealing with the question: If all that 
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is said of divine grace is true, how is it that Catholics are so often _ 
no better than their neighbours? There are two answers which are _ 


often given to the question: first, that it is easy to see the sins and 
miss the virtues, which is true; and secondly that grace is not 


magic and, no matter what its power to transfigure a personality, ~ 


it will not do so and cannot do so unless it is used and used to the 
full: a purely external and formalist frequenting of the sacraments 
will never make us saints; and that also is true. 

But there is this third thing: that we tend necessarily to judge 


by externals—for only God knows the secrets of men’s hearts— i 


and therefore to confuse the two senses of the word sinner: the 
whole of this deep creative process may completely escape us. 


Two people may act externally in the same way, be guilty — 


externally of the same sin: but in one the process of petrifaction 
may be going forward, and in the other the power of love may be 
— to such proportions that in the end it will turn all to 
gold. 

It is unwise to try to judge men in terms of character alone—a 
mistake that has been made by more than one moral philosopher. 
Character is the sum of many habits; it is a part of that training 
of the will which in turn is part of the aim of education. But only 
a part. It is possible to have a good character, which means to act 
habitually in ways which are morally good, and yet at the same 
time fail to be a complete human being, to fail in spiritual vitality, 
to lack something which is revealed by its very absence to be 
essential, a pearl of great price. The ethic of duty for duty’s sake 
is dead and depressing for just this reason: you are taking right 
action out of the sphere of vital action because away from joy 
and pleasure and love. 

The sort of morality which in fact is no more than a thin- 
lipped human respectability is but a degradation of the same sort 
of thing. And there are the same elements, there is the same poison, 
in any moral life which is no more than a self-conscious and self- 
reliant striving after the right for its own sake or for the sake of 
some reward, some complacency, some réclame, which it brings. 
A character may indeed, if you dig down deep enough, reveal 
itself to be no more than a fagade built to impress either the world 
or its own maker. That is why it is of little avail to train the will 
to choose the right and resist the wrong unless at the same time 
you are training the whole personality to see and to love. The 
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ursuit of the right can be as sterile as remorse; what is creative 
and life-giving is the vision and therefore the love of truth and 

oodness and beauty. Augustine said, not “Too late have I found 
the clue to right action’, but “Too late have I loved Thee, O 
Beauty ever old and ever new’. 

In other words, we shall never understand’ Christianity so long 
as we see it exclusively in terms not of poetry but of prose. There 
are indeed numberless lives which could be called prosaic in no 
pejorative sense: simple lives which follow an even course, free 
Pe struggles and crises and tensions, and which, always faithful, 
always devoted, end by achieving great sanctity though it is 
probably the sort of sanctity which remains unsung. These are 
already at an infinite distance from the pure character-builders: 
for it is God, and therefore love, they serve, and a life which 
looks externally very humdrum may in fact be very precious 
precisely because it is so simple in the philosophical sense also, so 
unsullied, so single-minded, so sterling, so pure. 

But there are the poetic lives also; and perhaps they too are 
legion. There are the ‘wrestlers with Christ’ we have been 
thinking of; the lives whose poetry is dramatic and perhaps epic. 
There are the men and women—and perhaps still more the child- 
ren—whose poetry is lyrical: their whole lives a constant out- 
pouring of love expressing itself in ways which seem sometimes 
to defy the categories of a reasoned philosophy, for indeed not 
reason but the Holy Spirit moves them and makes them so 
unpredictable to more earth-bound minds. Organum pulsatum a 
Spiritu Sancto: to be the perfect instrument for God’s fingers, 
producing divine music; to be so completely one with God, so 
completely filled with his life, that you can say ‘I live now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me’: that is the consummation of the Christian 
life, and it is there that character becomes wholly transfigured into 
holiness, the virtues wholly taken up into that higher life we call the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the prose wholly transmuted into poetry. 

Because this is the consummation, it is to this that all the different 
kinds of Christian life come in the end: not only the lyrical 
children of God, not only the wrestlers who come to him through 
much agony of spirit and the morass of sin, but the ones also who 
at the first were so prosaic, the good and faithful servants who 
have been faithful in little things, they too enter, in the end, into 
the joy of their Lord. 
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There is one further question we must consider. If it is true 
that the sinner, more than others, can know the true meaning of 
Christianity; and if on the other hand it is true that the Christian 
may not for that reason sin, what is he to do? 

For most of us the question is very quickly answered. We tend 
to think of sinners in terms of people whose sins have had some 
dramatic quality about them, a notoriety perhaps, or a physical or 
mental disintegration: but why should we? The constant sins of 
the tongue, the petty vanities and cruelties, the narrow-minded- 
ness and lack of vision, the vacillations of faith and hope, the small 
dishonesties, the sloth and self-centredness of many a respectable 
life: these are sins enough in all conscience; these are material 
enough for any exploration of the depths if only we will not 
blind ourselves to their true character. What we need is not more 
sin but more sense of sin. 

But there are, thank God, the others, the golden-hearted ones 
who are always very close to God’s will: what of them: Perhaps 
we need say no more than that one of the Gifts is called Under- 
standing: it enables the soul to penetrate the inner meaning of 
ultimate realities—and if of love, of redemption, then certainly 
of the sin which the love redeems. There is no love without 
sympathy; but sympathy means experiencing directly in oneself 
what another is suffering. You could not be a saint without a 
sense of sin; and indeed it is one of the most strikingly obvious 
things about the saints that their awareness of sin is such that they 
sorrow over a peccadillo imperceptible to us far more than we 
over our gravest betrayals. Saints, unlike sinners, are never 
shocked. 

Le pécheur est au coeur méme de la chrétienté. It should give us 
new heart, not only for ourselves but for the world as a whole. 
For the world as a whole, whether it admits it or not, is the 
Christian world, is the world for which Christ died, the world in 
which the redemptive process is being worked out to its fulfil- 
ment, the world which remains in travail even until now, so that 
it is wrong for us to despair. However great the mass of evil in 
the world it is wrong to despair: only if all struggle against that 
mass of evil had ceased would it be right to despair: and we know 
that in fact the struggle will not cease. 
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Sister Marie Hitpa, the Director of the Notre Dame Child Guidance 
Clinic at Glasgow, writing with unequalled experience, adds to the 
general discussion in this issue of BLACKFRIARS an authoritative account 
of a Clinic’s treatment of delinquent children. Sister Marie Hilda 
writes: 

‘A very small number of children attending the Notre Dame 
Child Guidance Clinic, Glasgow, during the last year, were 
referred for delinquency; out of the total number of 429, not more 
than forty-five could be classified thus and only six were actually 
under the care of Probation Officers. The remaining thirty-nine 
were brought by their parents who sought advice in the handling 
of such problems as truancy, housebreaking, falsehood, theft, open 
defiance and sex misdemeanours. 

) usconduct may be regarded as an outward sign of inward 
conflict. The Clinic experts endeavour by their respective tech- 
niques to discover the source of the conflict and so get rid of the 
sympton. The needs of the offender are studied rather than the 
nature of the offence, and reformation, not punishment, is the aim. 

Now children have three fundamental needs: affection, security 
and congenial occupation. They must feel that they are wanted 
and that there is a special place for them to fill, in home and school. 
Even more than affection they need security: they must know 
exactly what is expected of them in the situations of their dail 
= they must be kept interested and occupied at on 
or play. 

f os needs are not met, the child, according to individual 
temperament, will find outlets for frustration in some form of 
aggression or self-assertion, or will retreat from the conflict. 
These are the roots from which delinquency springs, for delin- 
quents are made, not born. Moral training cannot begin too early 
and it is the responsibility of the parents to give correct attitudes 
to authority, property, truth oe sex. Obedience is not innate: 
it must be acquired. It is a means not an end; the goal is self-con- 
trol. Mere submission is not obedience. The child should be 
taught to use his reason in carrying out commands. Of course the 
obedience exacted should be for the child’s benefit and should 
suit his individual capacity and intelligence. Reverence must be 
inculcated in the early years, reverence for the property and 
— of one’s abn, reverence for self in purity and 
truth. 
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No general rules can be laid down as to the reason why children 
play truant, tell lies, steal, offend sexually and defy authority. The 
mc causes may be social, personal or educational. Broken 

omes, bad companions, dire poverty, may create criminal — 
environments; pronounced physical variations may motivate 
delinquency; low intelligence, repeated failures, emotional — 
immaturity, may account for the development of vicious ten- 
dencies. Meningitis and encephalitis lethargica create situations — 
from which delinquency may emerge. Therefore, in every case, 
a close study of the individual is essential. 

Truancy may be actuated by boredom, by excessively high 
spirits or by the ‘wanderlust’: a housebreaker may be one of a 
gang and out for adventure: a thief may be urged-on by greed 
or spite, or his case may be strictly pathological: lying may be due 
to fear, to boastfulness, or to a craving a notice: sex-oftences 
may be prompted by active sensuality or by lively and innocent 
curiosity. For each individual delinquent the Clinic provides 
treatment, on constructive lines, by psychiatric or psychological 
interviews, and by group-play-therapy. 

It will be remembered that the parents brought these children 
to the Clinic for advice as to the solving of their problems. The 
Psychiatric Social Worker in an initial interview builds up a full _ 
history of the child from earliest years; gauges the relationship 
between child and family and notes all relevant details. Then after 
consultation with the other members of the team she explains to 
the parent, the need of the child, the cause of the conflict and the 
remedy to be applied. If the parent has insight and is able and 
willing to co-operate, there is good hope that further delinquency 


may be averted.’ 
* 


CHILDREN IN THE CINEMA (R. H. Johns, Newport; 1s.) is a useful 
summary of the Departmental Committee’s Report on Children and 
the Cinema, prepared by the Hon. Mrs Robert Bower and includes 
the reasons for her dissenting Memorandum as well as reproductions 
of Picture Post photographs of the reactions of children in the cinema. 
La FRATERNITE DE Notre DaME DE LA Merct (3 Rue de la Trinité, 
Paris 9) exists for prayer and work on behalf of political prisoners. 
Inspired by the poor 8 of the Trinitarian Order and of St Vincent de 
Paul, it seeks ‘to break the terrible circle of hate’ which, five years 
after the ending of war in Europe, still perpetuates division in France. 

Tue Cuurcu IN AcTION, a Catholic Worker ‘special’ (3d.) is an ex- 
cellently illustrated commentary on the Works of Mercy and their 
essential place in Catholic life. 
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Tue TRINITY AND UNICITY OF THE INTELLECT. By St Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, s.H.N. (B. 
Herder, London, W.C; 22s. 6d.) 

COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. By St Thomas Aquinas. Translated by 
Cyril Vollert, s.j. (B. Herder, London, W.C; 30s.) 

PARADOXES OF THE INFINITE. By Bernard Bolzano. Translated by 
Dr F. Prihonsky, with introduction by Donald Steele, s.j. (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul; 21s.) 

THe PuttosopHy OF MATHEMATICS. By Edward A. Maziarz. (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York; $4.) 

ScrENCE: Its METHOD AND ITS By G. Burniston Brown. 
(Allen and Unwin; 15s.) 

Tue DicTioNnary of PxHtLosopHy. Edited by Dagobert Runes. 
(Philosophical Library, New York; $6.) 


It is excellent to find that there is sufficient need for translations of 
St Thomas for the issue of the first two of these volumes. The first is 
probably the one that will meet with most general interest in these 
days, as it contains the fullest exposition of St Thomas’s thought on the 
inter-relations of the sciences and on scientific method. The translator 
was unfortunate in working just too soon to make use of the critical 
edition of the autograph text of the fifth and sixth questions of the 
In Boethium de Trinitate by Fr Paul Wyser, 0.P. in 1948. These questions 
are the most widely studied portions of the treatise and it is regrettable 
that the translation cannot be safely quoted for this part. In the intro- 
duction to the translation of the De Unitate Intellectus there is no 
mention or discussion of the date. 

The second volume is prefaced by an excellent short introduction 
on St Thomas’s approach to theology, and the translation of this 
delightful work, perhaps the most genial which St Thomas ever wrote, 
reads smoothly and well. 

Dr Bolzano’s book is one of the newly appearing series “Rare 
Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science’, edited by Dr W. Stark, 
which promises excellently to augment the supply of first-class but 
out-of-the-way philosophical a scientific texts. Students of the 
medieval Averroist dispute about the eternity of the world will realise 
that mathematical infinity is not irrelevant to Thomistic thought and 
metaphysics, and St Thomas’s commentary on Boethius de Trinitate, 
a translation of which we have just noticed, shows the high place which 
he gave to mathematics in the en of the sciences. Those who are 
interested in this side of St Thomas’s thought should read the article 
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La Filosofia della Matematica in San Tommaso by P. Giuseppe Alvarez, 
c.M.F., in Rivista di Filosofia neo-Scolastica (Milan) 1950, which contains 
copious references and takes accounts of modern theories. P. Alvarez 
notes St Thomas’s rejection of holomerism (S. Th. Ill gq. 10, a. 3 ad 3) 
which plays a principal part in modern theories of pt a Fr Steele 


stresses the imperfection of Bolzano’s grasp of this concept (which can \ 


be traced back to Greek antiquity), and in this respect gives a prudent 


estimate of his position as a precursor of Cantor and Peano. Non- | 


specialists will find the introduction over-allusive in matters of mathe- 


matical history, but the account of Bolzano’s life and views on logic \ 


and methods are generally valuable. The inclusion of a section on his 


a would have been in place as throwing more light on the | 


i 


concluding sections of the Paradoxien. The emphasis laid in more than } 


one place on Bolzano’s treatment of the variable is — proper, 
as growth in awareness about the nature of variables has undoubtedl 
been a major influence in the development of scientific method. 


Dr Maziarz’s historical and speculative essay on the philosophy of 
mathematics is an excellent introduction to its subject from a standpoint 
of aristotelico-thomist metaphysics and epistemology. The central 


portion on mathematics as an abstractive science is particularly well | 


presented. The style does not make for very easy reading, owing to a 


certain scholastic angularity, but the general student of philosophy | 


should none the less be able to gain a good deal from a book which we 
may hope will stimulate further work in the subject on a similar basis. 
The copious notes are not the least interesting part, giving references 
to, and quotations from, both ancient and modern literature, but they 
would have been more conveniently placed at the foot of the page 
rather than at the end of each chapter. 


Dr Burniston Brown’s philosophic standpoint appears to be some 
version of nineteenth century rationalism, for which an argument 
can be a ‘painful’ reminder of Aquinas’ Summa, a work in which many 
problems seem ‘ridiculous’ and are solved from premisses ‘hardly 
worth memorising’. A good deal of emphasis is laid on the ong of 
merely verbal argument, and of the process of hypostatising abstrac- 
tions. This has often been found a ahd means of banishing discussions 
of abstractions of which one does not approve. ‘Much worse examples 
are: Values, the Good, the True, the Beautiful, etc., all nouns which 
language allows us to build up from verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, 
but they do not represent anything found in Nature.’ Presumably 
Nature, with or without the capital, is considered an innocuous 
abstraction. The epistemological standpoint is not made clear by the 
statement that the events of consciousness are all that we can ever 


know, but seems to be of a Kantian type. That ‘the Christian religion 
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and the philosophy of Plato both tended to decrease men’s interest 
in the observation of Nature’ is hardly borne out by the history of 
scientific discovery. An apparent inconsistency in the first two — 
needs further explanation. We are told that even the higher apes have 
little or no power to invent symbols, but later that associations con- 
stitutive of a symbol-situation are automatically formed by all higher 
animals. ‘Propria’ everywhere appears as ‘propia’, and unlike per- 
spicacity, perspicuity is not a faculty (p. 55). In saying that it is a serious 
drawback that Aristotle’s accounts of the process of arriving at correct 
definitions should be so obscure and should require so vague and 
unreliable a faculty as perspicacity, the author is not being quite just 
to his subject, in view of later developments. The more congenial 
Whewell is quoted as saying that sagacity, which cannot be taught and 
commonly succeeds by guessing, is necessary for the framing of 
appropriate hypotheses, and the operation of such a faculty is generally 
recognised to be of great importance in the process of discovery. 

The Dictionary of Philosophy is noteworthy for the attention paid to 
terms of Oriental philosophies, and to matters connected with modern 
logic and the philosophy of mathematics. The competency of the 
articles on the former we are not in a position to estimate; those on the 
latter are mostly from the master-hand of Professor Alonzo Church, 
and could hardly be bettered in the space. Scholastic matters are not 
neglected, and among the names of those who contribute on them we 
note those of A. C. Pegis and V. J. Bourke. The cross-references are 
plentiful and see We note that s.v. Nestorians, stress on duality 


of persons should replace that on duality of natures. 
Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 


Tue GREEKS AND THEIR Gops. By W. K. C. Guthrie. (Methuen; 21s.) 


This new book, by the author of Orpheus and Greek Religion and that 
very useful little work The Greek Philosophers, has to an even higher 
degree the qualities of clarity, good sense, and sympathetic under- 
standing of the subject which distinguished his other works. Mr Guthrie 
has set out to describe the Greek religion of the classical period only 
(excluding Hellenistic religion), with a view to illuminating the religious 
content and background of the masterpieces of Greek literature: for 
Greek literature, like all other great literatures until very recent times, 
cannot be understood unless we understand the religion of the writers 
and of the society in which they lived. And he chooses as his central 
theme what must always be one of the central themes in any serious 
study of any religion, and is of particular interest and importance in 
ancient Greece, ‘the relations between man and God (or gods, or 


divinity) as they appeared to the Greeks of the classical period’ (p. xiii). 
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In discussing this central theme he covers everything of importance _ 


within the limits of his period, treating not only Homeric religion, 
Apollo and Dionysos (in two most fascinating chapters), the powers of 
the earth, the religion of the ordinary man in fifth century Greece, and 
Orphic religion, but also the contribution to religious thought of the 
Jonian philosophers and, in a final chapter, the religion of Plato and 
Aristotle. There are of course, as is inevitable in a book of this kind, 
many points where the reader who is interested in the subject will 
want to disagree or to discuss further (though hardly anywhere a 
Catholic will feel he has to disagree as a Catholic); but Mr Guthrie's 
good judgement, wide knowledge of the evidence, and clearness of 
exposition are never lacking. The book will certainly be read with 
interest and profit by specialists, but is presented in such a way as to be 
fully yes to the non-specialist reader, Greek quotations and, in 
general, scholarly discussion, being confined to the Deane 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


Tue PsycHo.ocy oF Duns Scotus. By Christopher Devlin, s.J. 

St ALBERT, PATRON OF SciENTISTS. By F. Sherwood Taylor, D.PHIL. 

THe ANTHROPOLOGY OF St THomas. By Ian Hislop, o.r. (Aquinas 
Papers; Blackfriars Publications; 1s. each). 


The appea: ance of Aquinas Papers is almost unpredictable as their 
subjects. Here is a new sheaf as varied as you like. 

Scotus always seems to have held an attraction for Jesuit theologians 
and philosophers, including the monumental Suarez, and it is not 
surprising that Gerard Manley Hopkins, Platonist and poet, felt the 
attraction too. It is by that way, we imagine, that Fr Devlin came to 
Scotus. If he is right, the key to the understanding of Scotus is his 
psychology, summed up by Fr Devlin as (1) the importance of the 
subconscious (memoria) and (2) the autonomy of the will. With these 
two points de répére, Fr Devlin throws much light into the murky depths 
of Scotist thought. The reflexion his little study prompts is that a great 
deal more me should be done on Scotus. His own treatment of one 
corner of Scotist thought shows an easy mastery. 

To go from Scotus to the orderly world of St Albert is like leaving 
the turbid river for the motionless pool. (Fr Devlin’s metaphor). Dr 
Sherwood Taylor makes a measured and sympathetic appraisal of the 
scientific work of St Albert and helps one to see what his real impor- 
tance was. One catches glimpses = his personality, too. We like St 
Albert’s remark about crocodiles which, his contemporaries all held, 
moved the upper jaw: ‘I have seen two crocodiles’, remarked St 
Albert, ‘and both moved their lower jaws only’. One hears the 

cholar’s snap, in the perfect Oxford manner! Small as it is, this 
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pamphlet is indispensable to anyone who is going to write about St 
Albert in the future. 

Many who have pored over St Thomas have felt the urge to sketch 
the lineaments of homo thomisticus. This Fr Hislop does in his allusive 
and astringent style. Brief, all too brief—we should have liked some- 
thing about the passions—it deals with natural man, suggesting only 
that he is homo supernaturalis. We have long wanted to see a portrait 
of St Thomas’ homo christianus. Perhaps Fr Hislop will do it for us one 
day. 

j.D.cC. 


Tue Wispom oF Catxouicism. An anthology compiled and annotated 
by Anton C. Pegis. (Michael Joseph; 18s.) 

A YEAR OF GRACE. Passages chosen to express a mood about God and 
man by Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.) 

Tue Mary Book. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 


Dr Pegis and Mr Gollancz alike introduce their anthologies with a 
quotation from St Thomas, but seldom can a common source have 
given rise to such divergent streams. The nine hundred pages of 
The Wisdom of Catholicism arc a commentary on the “fact that the 
cternalising of man’s life, the salvation of the world of time in and by 
eternity, has been the great theme and occupation of Catholic writers 
over the centuries’, whereas the sub-title of A Year of Grace sufficiently 
suggests its purpose: ‘mood, not doctrine’. 

Dr Pegis begins with St Ignatius of Antioch’s Letter to the Romans 
and ends with Gilson. In between, St Basil, St Augustine, St Bernard, 
St Thomas, Dante, St Teresa, Pascal, Pius XII, Maritain and Christopher 
Dawson (to name but a few) are drawn on to illustrate the immense 
varicty of Catholic thought, reconciled as it always must be in the 
‘mystery that is in the depth of man’s being, the mystery of his 
allegiance to truth and liberty, itself rooted in the mystery of the divine 
love.’ No selection that is intended to serve so vast a theme, commen- 
surate as it is with the whole range of God’s redemptive work in man, 
can hope to be adequate. It must take for granted the infinite wealth 
of biblical and liturgical writing as well as the assembled declarations 
of the Church’s teaching. And even the gencrous inclusion of a book 
of The City of God or of the Paradiso, the Encyclical Azterni Patris or 
Gilson’s British Academy Lecture on St Thomas, can only hint at 
how much must be left unrepresented. Yet Dr Pegis, in attempting 
one impossible task has achieved another that was possible and valuable. 
He has provided, for those who are willing to use his book as a point of 
departure, an introduction to the continuity of the Catholic inter- 


pretation of man as made by God to share in the building of the City 
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of God. Catholic wisdom, reaching as it must from the transcendent _ 
mysteries of Faith to the stones in the field, is not a historical survival: _ 
it serves and safeguards Truth as confidently in an atomic age as ever _ 
it did under the stress of the Arians or the Albigenses, and any book E 
that seeks to make known its constant work, and hence the constant 
hope it brings, is one that our generation, in all its misery of mind and _ 
will should be grateful for. } 

Mr Gollancz, more conscious than most men of the inhumanities of 
our time, proposes no fixed philosophy for their resolution. “The book 
is full of contradictions’, he explains, and its principal delight is the © 
width of its choice: for width rather than depth is the criterion here. 
There is much fascinating material from Hebrew sources; Hasidic 
legends and Talmudic extracts that reflect an ancient piety and a shrewd 
vision of man. Christian mystics are quoted—St John of the Cross and 
Walter Hylton, Eckhardt and Suso—but it is significant that Angelus 
Silesius outnumbers them all. And modern authors range from | 
Berdyaev to Aldous Huxley, from Jung to Gabriel Marcel. There are 
even musical quotations, and a movement from Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E flat (op.127) provides a magnificently apt introduction to the 
section on “The Many and the One’. It is in this section indeed that 
Mr Gollancz’s purpose is best revealed: eclectic, compassionate, aware 
of man’s weakness and his glory, Mr Gollancz has, as he admits, ceased 
to despair. He might not call Hope a theological virtue, but he has 
brought together much unexpected evidence that confirms a Christian 
in his conviction that such is its name. 

Mr Sheed is concerned with a smaller territory, and yet it is one 
which has inspired the deepest expression of Catholic devotion, not to 
speak of poetry and art. His book in praise of our Lady is confined to 
extracts from authors he has himself published. That might seem a 
sad restriction, but his choice includes Father Martindale’s account of 


our Lady in the Old Testament, Father Vincent McNabb’s analysis | 


of the Gospel narratives of the Annunciation and the Visitation, 
Maisie Ward’s description of the genesis of the Rosary and Arnold 
Lunn’s explanation of how casily rosaries are lost. The Mary Book 
appears most opportunely to celebrate the definition of our Lady’s 
Assumption, and it is at the same time a just tribute to a publisher’s 
achievement. There are twelve reproductions of paintings of our Lady, 
and, as is usually the case, the plates in photogravure are far happicr 
than those in colour. IttTuD EvANs, 0O.?. 


Tue ENGLISH ReFoRMATION TO 1558. By T. M. Parker. \Dxford: 


Home Library; 5s.) 
Mr Parker’s book is to be greatly welcomed; it is eirenic in the best 
sense, its appearance at the moment is opportune since it will be widely 
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read, and by those whose previous knowledge of Reformation history 
is limited, and it forms a first-rate foundation for further study. It is 
necessarily a highly compressed outline, but the author has donc his 
work with a skill and grace that make this scarcely noticeable. 


One of the greatest merits is that it never simplifies, or over- 
emphasises one aspect of a problem at the expense of another. The 
result is a most balanced presentation, and while judgments are by no 
means absent which give some indication of the writer’s presuppositions 
(he is a Librarian of Pusey House) these are seldom, if ever, such as 
could not have been made by a Catholic. 

Amongst the best things in the book are the chapters on religion in 
the early sixteenth century and on the relations of Church and Stace 
in medieval England. The author’s verdict on the state of popular 
religion in 1535 is that this country, apart from under-currents of 
Lollardy and a certain amount of Lutheran infiltration into London 
and its environs, was thoroughly Catholic in sentiment and practice, 
but that anti-clerical feeling was strong and that pietistic rather than 
instructed doctrinal Catholicism was predominant. When disruption 
began, as it did, by a revolt against — authority without any 
very great change at first in religious belief and practice, popular 
religion was in no position to stand out against the powerful Tudor 
despotism; the more so that anti-clericalism disposed men to ally 
themselves with the action of the Crown against the clergy. Morcover, 
though Church and State were in theory parallel and co-ordinated 
powers, so closely were they intertwined in practical affairs that men’s 
eyes were often unable to distinguish them; and this was especially so 
since Wolsey had become both Chancellor of the Kingdom and Papal 
legate a latere. The iaster office enabled almost all matters which 
ordinarily fell under the jurisdiction of the Court of Rome to be 
dealt with at home by one whose authority, so long as he enjoyed the 
royal favour, was quasi-supreme in both spheres. It is not fanciful to 
conclude, as Mr Parker points out, that this unique position suggested 
to the King, or to someone else with eyes to see—Cromwell for instance, 
the possibility of welding together Church and State in England to 
form an engine of immense power from which no individual in the 
realm could escape. 

In dealing with the vexed question of the dissolution of the religious 
orders, while in no way minimising the lowness of the motives which 
actuated those responsible for it, the important point is made that the 
opinion that drastic reform and even total suppression were necessary 
was by no means incompatible with unimpeachable Catholic ortho- 
doxy. The best evidence ot this is the Consilium de emendanda ecclesia 
drawn up in 1538 by a committee, of which Cardinal Pole was a 
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member, to advise the Pope on measures of reform. This recommended | 


the gradual abolition of all existing monasteries on the grounds that _it¢ 
to reform them back to their original zeal was considered impossible, nat 
The most Catholic way possible of looking at the Reformation for 
would be to see it as St Thomas More saw it. He was under no illusions D4 
as to the static condition into which contemporary theology had fallen, free 
yet, unlike some of his friends, he reverenced St Thomas Aquinas, | Da’ 
to: 


He himself saw clearly the true implications of the rejection of Papal ; 
authority, yet he was fully alive to the force of the genuine doubts hist 
about it which made others hesitate or temporise. He could hardly | 
have been blind to the partial decay of the religious orders, yet he | © 


secms to have considered trying his own vocation with the Carthusians Car 
and at one time thought of becoming a Franciscan. The final merit of key 
this small book is the admirable insight it gives us into the mind and } 
outlook of this great saint and martyr. 

HEnryY ST JOHN, 0.?. HI 


Tue Limits AND Divisions oF European History. By Oscar Halccki. 


(Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) for 

A short review can hardly do more than add one witness to the ' ab 
importance of this little book. It has a Pretace by Mr Christopher ab 
Dawson, whose high praise of it is the best guarantee of its interest. yee 
It has rather the air and manner of a provisional sketch, but its author | = 
isso evidently well-informed, widc-minded and serious, that it is sure f 
to be regarded, for some time to come, as a standard survey of its . 
subject. It will be read wherever men are trying to understand the ei 


modern age historically. For it is very much concerned with the 
modern age. If one may divide history-books into those which appear = 
to be written simply to account for the past, and those which are 


written with an eye on the present and the future, this is one of the | . 
latter. And Professor Halccki’s eye is both alert and long-sighted. . 


Any summary must be tentative; the book is curiously provocative 
of second readings. It is so, partly because its provisional, or, better | =P 
perhaps, its meditative, air stimulates further thought; and partly 


because the author has conveyed, possibly more than he realised, his as 
own sense of the urgency of his theme. From a quick—alas too quick— 

reading one can however retain three major emphases. First, there is ¥2 
the stress on the importance and the European character of Eastern ’ 
states now cngulfed by the Sovict. Secondly, there is a clear, if pre- F 
valently rather political, view of the historically original character of ys 
this mid-twenticth century—the view, spreading everywhere now, 


that, in a historically valid sense of the phrase, a new age is beginning. 
Thirdly, there is an attempt, focussing on the concept of freedom 
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(itself left, perhaps inevitably, somewhat hazy) to define the specific 
nature of ‘Europeanism’ and the special problems, past and present, 
for nations and individuals, set for being or trying to be European. The 
‘basic problem’ is set by the antithesis: freedom and authority. As to 
freedom, one notes with interest Halecki’s agreement with Christopher 
Dawson in stressing the profound positive effect of Christianity. As 
to authority, one notes with relief the author’s strong certainty of the 
historical short-windedness, so to say, of despotism; for today an 
exiled Pole might be excused for any despondency. Further, it is good 
to note that the Holy See is not left out of account. Let us hope that 
Catholics will buy this book; it deserves to be read and re-read; and 


kept handy for discussion. 
K.F. 


History, ITs PurPOSE AND MEANING. By G. J. Renier. (Allen and 

Unwin; 16s.) 

People who like history naturally are bored with talk about history, 
for their interests are necessarily concrete and particular, whereas talk 
about history, its theory and so-called philosophy, is bound to be 
abstract and general. It is this which makes Professor Renier’s volume 
tedious to the present reviewer as a student of history, though what the 
author has to say is usually sensible and occasionally valuable. 

The most ws # section of the book is that concerned with the frame 
of mind in which one should approach the task of writing history. 
Professor Renier quite rightly points out that no one can set out to 
write on a historical subject altogether free from prejudices and he 
proclaims the value of writing history with some general pattern, 
or philosophy, in mind. The mere recital of facts would be tedious 
and is, in fact, impossible. What he says by way of caution is pure 
common sense, that is, that the writer should always be ready to 
abandon his theory when facts turn up that will not fit into it. It is a 
pity that Professor Renier’s knowledge of the Catholic Church is so 
incomplete that he has not yet rs reason to discard some of his 
more fantastic comments upon it. 

Books about history and its so-called philosophy are numerous 
nowadays for the good reason that the events of our time are so disas- 
trous that we are all curious to know the causes from which they spring. 
The pattern which produced Hitler and Stalin is obviously of enormous 
importance and Professor Renier’s book is useful in indicating how 
complex that pattern is likely to be when disengaged, and how very 
much pragmatism and anti-supernaturalism have contributed towards 


it. 
P.F. 
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Mirror For Man. The Relation of Anthropology to Modern Life. | 


By Clyde Kluckhohn. (Harrap; 12s. 6d.) 


Scientists sometimes write as if their eminence in a specialised field 


gives a seal of authority to their general views on politics and meta. | 


physics. Harvard’s Professor of Anthropology has evidently been 
tempted in this way. His book is intended to make good his claim that 
‘anthropology provides a scientific basis for dealing with the crucial 
dilemma of the world today’. It is written for the general public, but 
it is doubtful if the layman is as simple as he is taken to be. 

The early part of the book reads uncomfortably like an advertise- 


ment. First the net is thrown so wide that anyone who ever described | 


a foreign culture is counted as an anthropologist, including Herodotus, 
Tacitus and the ancient Babylonians. The obvious value of the study of 
strange peoples is suggested in the title, ‘Mirror for Man’, but admit- 
tedly this has little direct bearing on political problems. So the practical 
achievements of at least five related subjects are listed to the credit of 
anthropology. The layman may well ask how the army once managed 
without ‘military anthropologists’, or how railways and schools solved 
their seating problems before the advent of physical anthropologists. 
For the chapter on ‘Anthropologists at Work’ the net is tightened, for 


it seems that only social or cultural —_—— are intended, and — 


any sociological research is chalked up to the credit of anthropology. 

This impressive record of applied science sustains the hope of happier 
solutions to political problems once they are flood-lit by anthropology. 
But lest he be disappointed by the ouien (‘Make haste slowly... 
the anthropologist’s solution is unity in diversity’) the layman is 
reminded that the social sciences are immature, and here the 
advertisement becomes a frank appeal for funds. 

Anthropology, adequately endowed and staffed, will show the 
world that its problems are matters of faith and morals. It seems that 
his anthropological learning leads the author to advocate a ‘secular 
religion’, which will teach mankind to accept responsibility for its 
own destiny. All the insistence on the anthropologists’ right to instruct 
the world today ends tamely in recommending Whitehead’s God, as 
described in Process and Reality. It seems inconsistent, and a little hard 
on the philosopher who is cited, that he is not also included in the 
ranks of the anthropologists. Mary Tew. 


AUTHORITY AND DELINQUENCY IN THE Mopern State. By Alex 
Comfort. (Routledge, Kegan Paul; 8s. 6d.) 
There has recently been instituted a scheme of research known as 
‘the Unesco Tensions Project’, and its object is to study ‘the causes of 
international and intranational hatreds and tensions’. 
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Dr Comfort’s book is an essay in the sociology of modern urban 
society and centralised government, and its aim is similar. Delinquency 
in high places is its theme, and it seeks to relate delinquency in govern- 
ment to delinquency in society as a whole, in the hope of establishing 
that modern government, democratic no less than totalitarian, has a 
particular attraction for psychopathic individuals. 

The result is inconclusive. Certainly we find the ‘aggressive ego- 
centric’ in political office, but he might quite as readily be discovered 
in business or at the Bar. Again, the work of a propaganda ministry 
is no doubt agreeable to a ‘fantasy-delinquent’, but he must be equally 
at home in the world of cheap fiction or journalism. Nor is there 
much difference between electioneering and salesmanship. The fringes 
of government, that uncertain land of ‘contacts’ and ‘fiddling’, has 
perhaps more to offer. 

Dr Comfort is driven to sober conclusions. In respect of govern- 
ments, people usually get no worse than they deserve. Emphasis upon 
defects of government diverts attention from the central issue of all 
political thinking, the good life in the good society. By focussing his 
resentment upon the meaningless ‘them’ of those in office, a man 
attempts, as Dr Comfort puts it, to externalise his conscience. His 
book illustrates the ease with which a false institutional problem 
may be substituted for the real human predicament. 

Delinquency, I have said, is the author’s subject, and by delinquency 
he means conduct which from the standpoint of the investigator 
ap antisocial. Like all scientific enquiries of its kind, his book 
achieves its emancipation from all transcendental standards at a high 
price. No argument, save that of utility, can be advanced in favour of 
any course of action. Conduct is analysed in terms of ‘adjustment’ 
‘maladjustment’, ‘cultural conditioning’, ‘environmental factors’ and 
so on. 

This book is clearly and vigorously written. Sometimes, it is true, 
in an attempt to be precise, Dr Comfort merely achieves a solemn 
redundancy; for example he talks of ‘historical certainty’ where 
‘certainty’ would do quite well, and of ‘biological growth’ where no 
other kind of growth is conceivable. But he succeeds in holding the 
attention, and, in the accomplishment of his attack upon a most 
difficult subject, gives cause for optimism regarding the dn of social 
psychology. J. jones. 


——* NOT FOR CHILDREN. By Vera Barclay. (Herbert Jenkins; 
9s. 6d. 

Miss Barclay is a convert. ‘.. . .I believed in Darwinism and thought 
it quite compatible with religion’ and then ‘I ceased to believe in 
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Evolution for what I must call common-sense reasons, since I am no; 
a scientist’. She meant to write a strictly reasonable and scientify 
treatise but wrote in fact an ‘Apologia’ for ‘belief’, a word she cop. 
stantly uses with reference to scientific theories. She holds Evolutio, | 
to be important because of its wide influence and misuse, and thi! 
would seem to some extent confirmed by the Pope specifically dis. 
cussing it in Humani Generis, where he says, while safeguarding 
revealed truth: ‘In the present state of scientific and theological opinion 
this question may legitimately be canvassed by research and by dix 
cussion between experts on both sides. At the same time, the reasons. 
for and against both views must be weighed and adjudged with all 
seriousness, fairness and restraint’. This provides a standard of judge. 
ment. 

Miss Barclay started, self-confessedly, from scratch fairly recently 
with no scientific background and little natural inclination toward 
such studies. Her data derives exclusively from her undoubtedly wide 
reading (testified to by continuous quotation and a sixty-page appendix 
of additional citations) and is confined to what supports ce own view, } 
namely that the theory of evolution is untenable. Much that she says | 
is interesting and instructive, but on the whole one feels overwhelmed / 
by a mass of partly assimilated, unintegrated information, obscuring 
the argument, containing contradictions and loose arguments and shew- 
ing, at times, an arrogant and unjust attitude to her opponents. The | 
reader is referred to the early rejection of natural selection, the struggle | 
for existence and the idea ~ | adaptation, and the subsequent use of os { 
ideas, without further clear definition, in the discussion of alternative 
theories: to the change in front, between earlier and later chapters, 
over the relationship she holds to have obtained between Adam and 
other early men: to imputations with regard to Maeterlinck’s 
alleged use of Marais’ thought. These instances could be multiplied. 
A comparison between the relevant parts of this book and Fr Johnson’s 
The Bible and the Early History of Mankind illustrates her lack of 
assimilation, her rather superficial approach and apparent unawareness 
of other important facts and opinions. The alternative theory she 
adumbrates is not convincing and is at times unorthodox, as when she 
says God used existing material in creating. Mary Beaumont. 


Tue Ipga or Usury. By Benjamin N. Nelson. (Princeton University 
Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 20s.) 
The se so of Usury, in the sense of unconscionable bargains by 
moneylenders, has been universally condemned since money was first 
known. The commandment in Deuteronomy permitting profitable 


loans to strangers, but protecting brothers, has long been the subject } 
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of cynical comment on the part of moralists; and the Judaic trend 
towards a domestic communism simultaneous with extra-domestic 
capitalism is a commonplace of history. Deuteronomy has been all 
things to all men in the matter. Was the offending verse twenty a 
temporary concession by the Lord to placate Hebrew greed (even 
polygamy has been dragged in for an analogue) or, does it rest still 
on the Lord’s dominion over all men’s goods, an casier explanation 
for the Chosen People than for the financiers of today? Professor 
Nelson’s rendering of the Deuteronomic Odyssey is scholarly and 
comprehensive and will be of use to the student of history and biblio- 
pone But though the author refuses to end his study on a note of 
despair and pleads, (in five words) for the Brotherhood of Man, the 
reader is disappointed who sought the moral verdict of History: and 
we shall do better with the Vix Pervenit of Benedict XIV. For the 
latter was followed (if we except the liberalism of Zech and the Jesuit 
canonists of Ingolstadt) by a body of sound, coherent exegetics. The 
author of The Idea of Usury owes an evident debt to Sir Henry Maine, 
acknowledged in a footnote and a bibliography of six-hundred-odd 


naines. 
J. F. T. Prince. 


FATHER FLANAGAN OF Boys Town. By Fulton Oursler and Will 
Oursler. (The World’s Work; 12s. 6d.) 


‘| have never known a really bad boy, only bad parents, bad environ- 
ments and bad examples. It’s wrong even to call it juvenile delinquency. 
Why not call it what it generally is—the delinquency of a callous and 
indifferent society.’ Such was the considered judgment of Father 
Flanagan, whose Boys Town in Omaha remains the monument to his 
faith in the infinitely redemptive work of Christian charity. 

Father Flanagan began with no hypothetical theories about juvenile 
crime. He saw a need—that of the thousands of American boys deprived 
of normal home life, the victims of a society too often without mercy 
or without the will to restore its misfits to responsibility—and that 
need he met, without making any distinction of colour, class or creed. 
The fascinating story of his success, from the early days when as a 
curate he began a ‘hotel’ for tramps, to the vast organisation, with its 
schools, workshops and playing-ficlds, which he left securely estab- 
lished when he died in Berlin in 1948, is told in characteristically 
American fashion by the Messrs Oursler. For in many ways it was a 
typically American achievement, and other nations, more inhibited, 
may learn from this record of trust in the radical meaning of love as 
applied to unfortunate boys whose delinquencies are too often the 
result of a lack of love. 
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His epitaph reads simply: ‘Lover of Christ and Man’, and it js, 
sufficient explanation of his work, which transformed the lives of 
thousands of boys and, by its example, profoundly influenced th 
social conscience of America. . 


LE, 


Synopsis Totius SUMMAE THEOLOGICAE S. THOMas. Edited by 
Gerard M. Paris, o.p. (Naples, d’Auria: 3 vols; 30s.) 
This Latin synopsis contains the essential parts of each article of th 

Summa. The title of the article is given, and then the answer affirmative. 

or negative as the case may be to the question put, together with the. 

essential reasons for that answer. The requisite distinctions are em- 
bodied in the answer itself. Other points of interest culled from th 
answers to the objections are given in notanda at the end of the artic, 

This method of summarising the Summa enables the editor to compres 

into one volume of 621 pages in a small convenient format the Prim 

pars and the Prima pre Two other volumes are to come to con: 
plete the work. How far such a book can serve those unacquainted ' 
with scholastic terminology and philosophical doctrine is open to 

question, but to those who know something of the Summa, it should 
serve as a handy and useful vade-mecum. 

AF. | 


Tue ABBREVIATED CATECHISM WiTH ExpLANATIONS. By F. H. Drink- | 
water. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

Another admirable book of catechetical instruction by Father 
Drinkwater.This is not a teacher’s book but is for older children them- | 
selves; especially those, and there must be a greatly increasing number } 
of them, in secondary-modern schools. 

The scheme followed is the shortened Catechism used in the dioces | 
of Birmingham. There is a section on liturgy and a good outline of | 
Church history. It is attractively illustrated. 

As to the explanatory matter; needless to say that it is excellent and | 
exactly adapted to its purpose. 


H. Sr J. 


Rep Letrer Days. By Joseph Christie and William Lawson, 5). 

(Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 

Anybody who has had the luck to hear the Gorman-Christie 
dialogues at a weekend leadership course will want to read this book. | 
In it Fr William Lawson, s.j. has taken Fr Gorman’s place but the 
excitement is just as great: How is he going to answer that one? So 
although you meant to go and do something else you are forced to 
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go on to the next letter. This little book should be of the greatest use 
to anybody who is at all likely to have discussions with people infected 
by Communist propaganda. For them it will be a book which they can 
always refer to after a discussion, especially when they feel that have 
not been adequate in getting across the true way of life. They will at 
once feel their courage revived and their hand strengthened. The 
authors have tried hard to get across the other man’s point of view and 
this should help the reader to understand the way the Communist 
thinks, which is more than half the battle in curing him of his errors. 
D.O.F. 


NOTICES 


THe Turee AGES OF THE INTERIOR Lire, Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
classic exposition of ascetical and mystical theology, is now available 
in an English translation, published by Herder (London: 33 Queen 
Square, W.C.1) in two volumes (35s. and 56s.). The extended notice 
so great a work deserves is to appear in Life of the Spirit but readers of 
BLACKFRIARS may be glad to know that the two volumes are now 
readily available in this country. 


Wortp WitHout Enp (Sands; 7s. 6d.) brings together the thoughts of 
an anonymous Carmelite nun on a variety of subjects, from prayer 
to flowers in a garden, from suffering to the methods of a painter. All 
is seen from the fixed point of a contemplative view of God and the 
world, which is to say that here is a gracious and objective book, which, 
moreover, is written in an easy English wholly frec from pretentiousness 
or the sugary sort of edification. 


Simpticity (Burns Oates; 6s.) is the latest volume to appear of the 
work of Father Raoul Plus, s.j. It has all his customary charm and 
directness of exposition, and he shows clearly how vital in the Christian 
life is a virtue too often forgotten. 


A Manuat oF SociAt Sermons (Catholic Social Guild; 2s.) should be 
useful to priests who wish to instruct the faithful in the Church’s 
social doctrine and who feel the need of outlines and reading lists to 
help them in their preparation. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT (Dacre Press; 4s. 6d.) is an 
outline by Roger Troisfontaines, s.J. (translated by Martin Jarret-Kerr) 
of the main trends of existentialist thought and is the best short account 


available in English. Wuat 1s ExisTENTIALISM? by Roland Bailey 
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(S.P.C.K.; 1s.) covers a similar field, but whereas Fr Troisfontaines 


emphasises the existentialist stress on “communion rather than com. 
munity’, Dr Bailey is more concerned with ‘the philosophy of con- 


version’. Both alike bring out the atheistic and nihilistic strands which | 


are present in the thought of some existentialists. 


VESSEL OF Cay (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) is an account, by Father Leo | 


Trese, of a day in the life of a parish priest. Its setting is American, but 
its significance is universal, for here is a candid record of a vocation 


from within; its achievements as well as its failures, written with charm 2 
and good humour. Few books of this kind are so honest or so rewarding, 
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